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The Philosophy of James Ford Bell 


AMES FORD BELL has been called a “statesman of 

business.” It was an apt title during his lifetime and it 
is a worthy epitaph in death. His career is described else- 
where in this issue, but it is as a man of manifold talents, 
of varied enthusiasms that he will be fondly remembered 
by many people. 

And in the Bell philosophy—-it remains so to this day 
with his children—people are important. People are those 
for whom one works, for they ultimately benefit from 
one’s endeavors. 

This philosophy Mr. Bell brought to the business of 
making and selling flour. He once wrote: “The miller’s 
job isn’t finished when flour is sold but only when it is 
consumed.” It is a philosophy of merchandising that 
provided the foundation of the General Mills complex of 
which he was the arch-creator. 

Inculcated with an enthusiasm for the milling business 
at the age of 10, he remained impregnated with flour for 
the next 71 years. His father, James Stroud Bell, the 
founder of many modern merchandising techniques, 
thrust him into the Washburn Crosby business 60 years 
ago and he worked in his apprenticeship years as mill- 
wright, carpenter, electrician, clerk and even bill collector. 
The mer called him Jim, and his interest in gadgetry— 
GMI operations in matters electronic and _balloonistic 
probably had their beginnings in that interest — caused 
others to call him “Tinker.” 

There were many sides to the Bell genius, for genius 
he was. He once composed a song sung by Galli-Curci; 
he was a collector of rare books on American history; 
creator of a natural history museum; an authority on the 
arts, particularly silver; author of many essays on finance 


Where the Baker's 


EPORTS FROM THE LEADING commercial bak- 

eries still speak of bigger sales but lower profits as 
they examine the fiscal picture for the first quarter of 
1961. Spiralling costs of operation continue to be absorbed 
by the bakers while the prices of their products, particu- 
larly bread, remain the same. What increases there have 
been in specialty baked foods have been comparatively 
minor and insufficient to raise the profit ratio to a more 
desirable level. 

Desirable, that is, from the point of view of the stock- 
holders who have every right to expect a fair return on 
their invested capital. Their right is as inalienable as that 
of labor to demand a fair and just wage for its services. 

And, in their efforts to meet the cost-price squeeze, 
managements have every right to demand more work, 
more production from labor. From the loading dock right 
back through the plant operatives will have to realize 
more strongly than they give evidence of doing now that 
production must match their increased rates of pay. Social 
security, vacation pay, welfare benefits, such as hospitali- 
zation, are costing the bakers, just as they are costing 
other businessmen, considerably more. The operatives 
must appreciate the facts of economic life. Otherwise, 
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and economics, and a regent of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Bell helped pioneer the many advances made by 
modern milling technology. During his service in the 
Food Administration in World War I he created a me- 
chanical department in the milling division which he 
headed. Millers were supplied with free advice, plans, 
drawings and specifications in order to help them improve 
their techniques and lower their costs. 

His own interest in research continued through the 
years from the time in 1900 when, a student of cereal 
chemistry under Prof. Harry Snyder at the University 
of Minnesota, he created what is believed to have been 
the first laboratory for testing flour. 


But perhaps the central point of the Bell philosophy 
was nothing more nor less than common sense. This is 
what he wrote in an open letter to The Northwestern 
Miller about 30 years ago at a time of milling crisis: 
“The question is are we going to continue the policy 
of trying to grab all the business we can for the sake of 
keeping our wheels running, or are we going to be con- 
tent with the volume of business we can secure at a price 
that will keep us in a profitable state over this period of 
temporary distress? The difference in the purchase of a 
barrel of flour at a profit and one at a loss is not going 
to impede the purchase of the flour, but a losing price is 
a blow at the national structure of this country at a time 
when it needs the confidence that comes through success- 
ful and profitable operation of its industries.” 


That statement is as true today as it was when Mr. 
Bell penned it. « 


Cost-Price Squeeze Hurts Most 


when business fades, because their employer is unable to 
keep up competitively, their jobs will fade. 

That is not the whole solution to the problem. But it 
is an integral part of it. For the remainder of the solution 
the employer must look to his own pricing practices. 

The U.S. bakers are not alone with the problem of 
the cost-price squeeze. Their Canadian confreres are con- 
fronted with a similar situation. And they are facing the 
problem squarely without mincing words. “The public 
can look for an increase in the price of bread,” says Oliver 
Hancocks, president of Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry. “It should be 2¢ a loaf in order for 
bakers to recover cost absorbed,” declares Mr. Hancocks 
unequivocably. “Bakers are finding profit margins danger- 
ously low amid rising costs for labor, packaging, trucks 
and raw materials.” 

Mr. Hancocks showed no reticence in speaking for 
the ears of the bread consuming public. His words re- 
ceived wide circulation in the Canadian press and the 
bread eaters are fully aware of what the bakers need to 
retain economic stability. It’s a sensible way. 

Figures provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quote a half cent rise in the price of a pound of bread 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


in Canada between 1958 and 1960, according to Mr. Han- 
cocks. Average price of a pound of bread in Canada was 
12.3¢ in 1958 and 12.8¢ in 1960. 

There is no denying the impact of rising costs of in- 
gredients, labor and distribution in both the U.S. and 
Canada. There are other considerations, too. Into the 
asking price must go some reserve for depreciation, for 
the replacement of plants that must be renovated to keep 
up with the times. Equipment must be replaced before it 
rattles itself to death. Can every baker honestly say he is 
making enough provision for this in his pricing structure? 

One baking corporation, about a year ago, decided to 
install a new door and a ramp at one of its metropolitan 
plants. A contractor was called in, plans drawn and costs 
computed. The work was put off for a year and recently 
the contractor was called in again and told to go ahead 
with the job. “Okay,” he said, “but since we planned this 
work a year ago my costs have increased—so the price is 
up 4%.” 

By what percentage have the baker’s costs increased? 
And by what percentage has the price of the end product 
been increased? The baker will know the answer without 
any head scratching or computation. 

The Canadian Mr. Hancocks mentioned another fac- 
tor that is applicable to the U.S. scene. He said: “Com- 
petition is fierce because bread is such a high volume 
item.” 

The private label situation is perhaps the most serious 
and burdensome competitive factor for many U.S. bakers. 
Commentators on our recent editorials dealing with low- 
ering profit levels in the baking industry suggest we are 
skating over the problem and ask that we speak out 
more boldly. 

Private label business, once accepted, is the “point of 
no return” for the baker undertaking it. He’s stuck and 
no matter how hard he wriggles, he'll never get free. 
Small manufacturers, years ago, pridefully under contract 


with the dime stores, got themselves into a similar situa- 
tion when the whole of their production was escrowed 
by one buyer. The bread business is not as bad as that 
yet, but it easily could be for some bakers. 

Originally, the problem of private label bread baked 
for the chain stores—made to sell at a few cents below 
the price of brand name bread—started with what the old 
hands call “distress bakeries.” Some of them were mar- 
ginal firms and only loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration enabled them to stay in business. Not all, of 
course, but some. They made a deal to produce private 
label bread. 

Once the pressure was on, buying groups approached 
the brand name bakers, asking them to supply private 
label bread. Some yielded. Others, to their credit it is 
realized now, did not. 

Sometimes, it was rumored in trade circles, there were 
even kickbacks by the marginal bakers, the original perpe- 
trators of the system, to the warehouses of the chain store 
buying groups. On the surface, the private label bread 
was selling closer to the price of brand name bread. Ac- 
tually, with the alleged kickbacks, it was not selling so 
close. 

All of this adds up to about as crazy a picture of busi- 
ness as you can possibly imagine. 

How did the brand name bakers retaliate? They fought 
back in two ways, neither of which was conducive to 
promoting a healthy industry. The first and obvious way 
was for brand bread bakers to reduce their own prices 
regardless of cost factors. The second way was to bring 
out a secondary loaf in the disputed markets. 

Both methods of combat have led to difficulties for 
the established baker who wanted to hold the fair price 
line. 

Some of the bread now appearing on the shelves of 
groceries is not worthy of the name. It prostitutes a good, 
wholesome, healthful product and it is cheap in more ways 
than one. 

A good product merits a good price—and a good price 
is One containing a profit margin fair to all concerned 
baker, worker and stockholder. « 


K-State Buhrstones Symbolic of Technical Progress 


ILLUSTRATIVE of the art and 
skill required by the millers of 
earlier days, these two buhr- 
stones will adorn the entrance 
to the new headquarters build- 
ing of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries at 
Kansas State University. The 
building, containing the pilot 
mill, will be dedicated May 18. 
More importantly, perhaps, the 
buhrstones will be remindful to 
the students who pass by them, 
of the tremendous technical 
strides made by the milling busi- 
ness in the past century. The 
equipment in the new mill, pre- 
sented by a host of suppliers, 
depicts for the students the 
quality of the machinery they 
can expect to use in the new and 
rehabilitated mills of tomorrow. 
And for many mills tomorrow 


is already here, such is the up- 
surge of modernization. That is 
why millers and bakers, men of 


goodwill, dipped into their 
pockets to help finance the new 
building which replaces the one 
destroyed by fire in 1957. The 
department provides the ideal 
training ground for the millers 
of tomorrow and such is 
the complexity of modern pro- 
duction techniques for bakers, 
cereal chemists and all the other 
experts whose talents go into the 
making of a good loaf of 
bread. « 


The List of Contributors 
to the new facilities at 
Kansas State University 
appears on page 24 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Eventss== 


April Flour Production 19,353,502 Cwt. 


U.S. wheat flour 
April, as estimated by THE North- 
western MILLER, amounted to 19,- 
353,502 cwt. Daily average offtake 
was 967,675 cwt. Total output, as re- 
ported, reflected the declining rate of 
mill grind for April, and also the ef- 
fect of three less operating days than 
in the previous month. 


production in 


Total April output of 19,353,502 
cwt., representing 20 working days, 
was 3,141,498 cwt. (13.9%) below the 
official March figure of 22,495,000 
cwt. tabulated by the Bureau of the 
Census. Also, March had 23 operating 
days. 

The April offtake, however, 
3,502,000 cwt. (1.8% ) above the com- 
parable month of 1960, for which the 
census bureau reported total produc- 
tion of 19,350,000 cwt. April of 1960 
had 21 working days. 


was 


April’s daily output of 967,675 cwt. 
was down 10,325 cwt. (1.1%) from 
the March figure of 978,000 cwt. It 


rose 46,675 cwt. (5.1%), however, 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
April, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 74.5% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 

758,355 


Minneapolis 

Interior Northwest .... 2,048,257 
2,806,612 
1,159,437 
4,417,464 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


5,576,901 
1,930,121 
2,385,346 
1,719,379 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & S.E. ... 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


14,418,359 


Adjusted 74.5 


19,353,502 
967,675 


reported 22,495,000 
cwt. (978,000 daily) for March, 1961 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE ... 
Bureau of Census 


19,350,000 


Bureau of Census reported 
1960. 


cwt. (921,000 daily) for April, 


May 15, 1961 


over April of last which was 


921,000 cwt. 


22,495,000 Cwt. Flour 
Produced During March 


Wheat flour production in March 
was 22,495,000 cwt., averaging 978,- 
000 cwt. a working day, it has been 
reported by the Bureau of the Census 
This compared with 
put a working day of 1,054,000 cwt 
in February and 962,000 cwt. in 
March of last year. 

(The official March output of 22,- 
495,000 cwt. was 340,075 cwt. (1.5%) 
more than THE Northwestern MILL- 
ER’s estimate of 22,154,925 
which was published April 17, page 
14. Official daily output for March 
of 978,000 14,742 cwt 
(1.5%) MILLER’s 


year, 


an average out- 


cwl.. 


cwt. was 
more than THI 
estimate of 963,258 cwt.) 

Wheat flour mills in March operat 
ed at 86.9% of capacity compared 
with 93.9% in February and 85.7% 
in March of the previous year. 

In March, flour mills ground 50,- 
976,000 bu. wheat against 47,791,000 
bu. in February. Wheat offal output 
was 413,795 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
mills in the 
totals were 


tion of all commercial 

U.S. About 97% of the 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the small- 
er mills in 1950. 


balance estimated 


Continental’s Sales 
Up, Profits Down 

Dollar sales of Continental Baking 
Co. for the first 13 weeks of 1961 
rose 6%, reports R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president, but net profit dipped. 
Sales for the first quarter were $102,- 
103,423 against $96,516,011 for the 
comparable period of last year. Net 
after taxes was $1,343,049 compared 
with $1,450,552 in the first period of 
1960. Per share earnings were 60¢ 
for the current year’s quarter against 
68¢ last year. Increased expenses, only 
partly offset by minor price increases, 
were responsible for the lower earn- 
ings, reported Mr. Laughlin. He cited 


oegaes 


increases of $1,060,000 in costs of 
flour, shortening and wrapping sup- 
plies. 

* 


Centennial Halts 
Wenatchee Operations 
Operations of the plant of Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., at Wenatchee, 
Wash., have been halted. Economic 
considerations, including location and 
transportation closure 
after 55 years of activity. The plant 
has a capacity of 1,500 cwt. Both mill 
buildings and grain storage facilities 
of 400,000 bu. capacity are for sale. 
Customers will continue to be served 
from Centennial’s Spokane plant and 
the staff will be transferred to other 
operations of the company. The plant 
produced both bread flour and animal 


rates, forced 


feeds 


Kroger Reports 
Drop in Sales 

Sales of Kroger Co. for fourth 
four-week period ended April 22 
totaled $141,322,207, decrease of $4,- 
931,674 from sales of $146,253,881 
for corresponding four-week period 





DR. PAUL PELSHENKE 
TO ADDRESS SEMINAR 


Dr. Paul F. Pelshenke, Federal 
Research Institute for the Cer 
eals Industry, Detmold, West 
Germany, will lead a seminar at 
the University of Minnesota (St. 
Paul campus) the afternoon 
May 26 under auspices of 
American Association 








year ago. Cumulative sales for first 
four periods of 1961 totaled $554,- 
363,075, decline of $16,830,745 from 
sales of $571,193,820 for same four 
periods of 1960. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 1,366 against 1,383 during 
fourth period of 1960, or decrease 
of 1%. 


Wheat Research 
Foundation to Meet 

Oklahoma Wheat Research Foun- 
dation will meet in annual session 
May 19 at Youngblood Hotel, Enid, 
Okla. On the program will be report 
by Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, in charge 
of wheat research for Oklahoma 
State University, on his work; talk 
by Dr. Louis Hawkins, director, Okla- 
homa State’s agricultural experiment 
station, on “Why More Research?” 
Dr. James Ralph, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, Washington, will speak 
on pending national farm legislation. 

a 


Bemis Bro. Reports 
Sales, Earnings Up 

Both sales, earnings of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. up 3% over same period year 
ago for first quarter of 1961. Consolli- 
dated sales of Bemis and subsidiary 
companies for three months ended 
March 31 were $33,471,347 com- 
pared with $32,419,792 year ago. Net 
income was $748,603 compared with 
$724,749. Earnings a share of com- 
mon stock reported at $1.05 for first 
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quarter of this year, $1.02 in 1960. 
F. G. Bemis, chairman of the board, 
and Judson Bemis, president, in quar- 
terly report to stockholders, said that 
both parent company and subsidiary 
sales improved, making quarter the 
first since mid-1960 that parent firm’s 
sales exceeded corresponding period 
of a year ago. 
* 


Red Star Plans 
Purchase of Building 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. has 
announced plans to purchase _five- 
story McKesson & Robbins building 
in downtown Milwaukee for new 
executive offices. Red Star also reports 
that it has abandoned plans for mil- 
lion dollar office building and re- 
search center in Glendale. McKesson 
& Robbins building has 74,000 sq. ft. 
of space, almost double that of firm’s 
present office quarters. Proposed 
Glendale building would have had 
40,000 sq. ft. of space. Red Star’s 
plans for purchase, however, not 
scheduled for completion until end of 
1962, giving McKesson & Robbins 
time to relocate its Milwaukee opera- 
tions. Red Star plans to move into 
the building early in 1963, following 
extensive renovation and moderniza- 
tion. Present office quarters, occupied 
by Red Star since 1893, will be va- 
cated. Dropping of Glendale building 
plans, explains Russell D. Wirth, pres- 
ident, was necessitated by company’s 
accelerated program of growth, in- 
creasing requirements for office space 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT a planning session for the May 24 annual 
banquet to be held at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis as a feature 
of the 65th annual technical conference and trade show of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. Working out final details are, left to right: 
Robert W. McSherry and Ted C. Betker, both of General Mills, Inc.; 
George E. Swarbreck, THE Northwestern MILLER and Lyle P. Car- 
mony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., co-chairmen of the banquet committee; 
Douglas Merritt, Commander Larabee Milling Co., and George B. 


Wagner, the Pillsbury Co. 


far beyond original plans. 
& 
Standard Milling 
Declares Dividend 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has declared quarterly dividend of 5¢ 
a share on Class A and Class B com- 
mon stock. Both are payable June | 
to stockholders of record on May 15. 
€ 


Earnings Down for 
American Bakeries 

Consolidated net earnings of 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, 
dipped to $2,619,733, before taxes, 
for 16 weeks ended April 22, com- 
pared with earnings of $2,740,652 
during corresponding period of 1960. 
Net after taxes was $1,273,866 this 
year, $1,340,325 year ago. Net earn- 
ings a common share amounted to 
72¢ this year, 77¢ a share last year. 
American had _ 1,757,608 common 
shares outstanding this year, 1,751,- 
557 year ago. Board of directors has 
declared regular quarterly dividend 
of 60¢ a share on common stock, 
payable June 1 to stockholders of 
record on May 16. 

* 

Bay State Changes 
New York Office 

Bay State Milling Co. has a new 
New York address for its sales office, 
reports C. Robert Stephenson, gen- 
eral sales manager. It’s 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. Dan J. Flynn, 
eastern regional sales manager, is in 
charge. The office handles Bay State 
sales and service for the entire eastern 
seaboard. 


Africa: 

The need to establish stockpiles of 
food in the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) during the coming 
months was stressed by Dr. Andre 
Raba, French nutritionist for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. Speaking in 
Rome after six months in that coun- 
try, Dr. Raba stated that “there are 
areas of food shortage in the Congo, 
such as Kasai province and Kwango, 
but the food situation in the country 
as a whole is not critical.” However, 
he pointed out, new famines may oc- 
cur, particularly in view of the break- 
down of marketing facilities resulting 
from the political conditions and gen- 
eral unsettled state of the country. 
Dr. Raba led the FAO group which 
took part in the famine relief opera- 
tions being carried out by the UN in 
the south Kasai region. He also em- 
phasized the need to restore as quick- 
ly as possible normal marketing con- 
ditions throughout the territory of 
the republic. « 
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Death Takes Distinguished Leader 


Of Industry: James 


James Ford Bell, founder, first 
president and first chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., died in 
Minneapolis May 7 at the age of 81. 
A man with five 
generations of 
flour milling fore- 
bears, he fol- 
lowed the family 
direction, ranging 
far and wide to 
improve, advance 
and bring new 
ideas to the indus- 
try during his en- 
tire lifetime. 

So vast was the 
scope of his activities in business, re- 
search, technological advances, civic 
and cultural areas, that he became a 
world figure. 

Mr. Bell’s position as an explorer 
of ideas and “statesman” of business 
is best described by one of his long- 
time General Mills’ associates and 
close friend, Gerald S. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board: “He was a 
man of insatiable intellectual curiosity, 
never satisfied with the present except 
as it prepared for the future. Research 
was his lodestar,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
“No conflict of interest ever diverted 
him from his appointed task. He was 
single-minded in his determination to 
accept nothing but the best. The food 
industry, education, the arts, research 
and a wide circle of friends will 
keenly miss him now and in the years 
ahead.” 

Born in Philadelphia Aug. 16, 
1879, with flour milling rising to the 
full flush of its heyday, the young 
James F. Bell, nine years of age, 
came to Minneapolis after the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. had asked his father, 
James S. Bell, to join the firm as 
partner and general manager. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1901 with a major in 
chemistry. 

At the age of 23 he was married 
to Louise Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, 
who shared his long and _ illustrious 
career. She preceded him in death by 
just 12 days. 

Mr. Bell joined Washburn Crosby 
immediately after his university grad- 
uation and, although still young, 
brought to the company a considerable 
fund of knowledge and experience, 
much of it gained as a boy in the 
vital milling center of Minneapolis. 
His father in the meantime had risen 
with the firm and eventually served 
as its president. 


James F. Bell 
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Ford Bell 


The younger Mr. Bell had evi- 
denced a keen interest and handiness 
at carpentry and the millwright’s 
trade, giving him invaluable insight 
into the industry which he would 
later serve from the highest levels of 
corporate responsibility. 


Experience Broadens 

As a young man fresh from the 
university, he was to broaden this 
experience with work as a flour sales- 
man, in which his initiative and en- 
ergies were to be pitted against the 
“best in the business” across the coun- 
try. He made his mark in this area of 
flour milling, all the while pon- 
dering means of building a healthier 
industry, one that would render more 
dependable public service. 

In 1909, at the age of 30, he was 
elected a director of the company, 
found time to serve with the U.S. 
Food Administration during World 
War I, representing the milling divi- 
sion in marshalling its capacity for 
war service. He became president of 
Washburn Crosby in 1925. 

It was in 1928 that Mr. Bell engi- 
neered the formation of General 
Mills, bringing together the several 
companies which represented his ideas 
and the nucleus of what was to be- 
come one of the world’s leading busi- 
nesses. Under Mr. Bell’s guidance the 
name General Mills became almost a 
hallmark, and its diversification has 
covered fields far removed from its 
original basis. Flour milling, how- 
ever, under his hand, remained its 
basic purpose and means of identi- 
fication. 

Through his enterprise and ability 
to draw around him colleagues of 
similar talents, Mr. Bell made Whea- 
ties and the name of Betty Crocker 
permanent in the lexicons of consum- 
ers and the business world. 


Mr. Bell served as first president 
and first chairman of the board of 
the new corporation, retiring at the 
end of 1947 as head of the board of 
directors. He continued, however, as 
a member of the board, serving many 
years as chairman of its committee on 
finance and technological progress. 

His son, Charles H., now heads 
General Mills as president. Another 
son, Ford, is chairman of the board 
of Red Owl Stores, Inc., Hopkins, 
Minn., and a third son, Samuel H.., 
is a rancher near Chandler, Ariz. A 
daughter, Sally, now Mrs. Herbert O. 
Perry, resides in California. « 


General Mills Names 
Two Executives in 
Products Control 


Two key cereal scientists of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., have been elevated 
to new responsibilities. R. J. Picken- 
pack, with General Mills since 1946, 
becomes products control executive 
for the flour division. Dr. Paul E. 
Ramstad will be products control 
executive for the grocery products 
division. Dr. Ramstad joined the com- 
pany in 1942 as a research chemist. 


Announcement of both 
ments was made by D. G. 
son, corporate director of 
control. 


appoint- 
McPher- 
products 
Mr. Pickenpack received a degree 
from Canisius College, Buffalo, and 
served on the Canisius staff as a 
chemistry instructor for a year fol- 
lowing graduation. He joined General 
Mills at its Buffalo flour and grocery 
products plant as plant chemist, and 
two years later became assistant prod- 
ucts control manager at Buffalo. 

In 1950 he was made products con- 
trol manager and in 1955 was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis, becoming as- 
sistant director of products control for 
the company. His most recent assign- 
ment has been as products control 
manager for the grocery products 
division. 


Degree Obtained 

Dr. Ramstad obtained his B.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees in chemistry from the 
University of Minnesota. He was ap- 
pointed in 1946 to head the firm’s 
cereal research section, went to Cor- 
nell University in 1948 and 
five years as associate professor of 
biochemistry, then spent two years as 
assistant director of research for 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 

He returned to General Mills as 
technical director, products control 
department, and manager of the cen- 
tral products control laboratories. Dr 
Ramstad is editor of Cereal Science 
Today, publication of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
a member of chemical and 
food technology societies. « 


served 


several 


R. J. Pickenpack Dr. P. E. Ramstad 















































OBSERVERS HERE SEE extraordinarily large wheat 
exports by the U.S. and Canada from Pacific Coast ports 
as an implied threat to the private grain trade and to the 
payment-in-kind program. Large programs already have 
been confirmed for India and Pakistan. 

@ 

A big program for Japan to obtain U.S. wheat is in 
the making, and Canada plans to move a huge quantity 
to Red China. Reports from within the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture indicate that the Japanese deal will involve 
special USDA subsidy arrangements. Currently, there is 
a request before carriers to grant a special rate to the 
Pacific Coast on hard red winter wheat. Presumably, hard 
red winters now originating in Montana would be included. 

J 

Furthermore, it appears such hard red winter wheat 
moving at a freight rate reduction must be held Identity 
Preserved basis on the Pacific Coast in special bins sepa- 
rate from other wheat and not commingled with other 
wheats, even though the I.P. wheat might be Grade A 
and other wheats might not. This would be to prevent it 
from competing with other wheat going into the domestic 
flour market from West Coast mills. 

S 

The I.P. rate is defined by some West Coast ware- 
housemen as discriminatory because the U.S. plan con- 
templates a priority for storage of this wheat. First priority 
would be to port terminal vertical houses; next priority 
to vertical houses off water, and last to flat houses. 

eo 

Carrying the matter a step further, it is alleged by 
some sources that USDA recently offered Japan prices for 
hard red winters 312 to 5¢ bu. under Manitobas No. 3. 


Such action can only mean that this wheat movement 
is little better than a government-to-government deal. It 
indicates a serious “carving up” of the P-I-K program. It 
shows the administration as trying to implement world 
stabilization of commodities. More government-to-govern- 
ment commodity transactions may be in the offing on a 


Business Is What You BAKE It 


“on WASHING!ON 


By John Cipperly 





long-term basis, which would be just a short step removed 
from the Canadian Wheat Board type of operation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FARM omnibus bill, pri- 
vately called the “ominous” bill by insiders at USDA, is 
not finding a smooth path in Congressional committees. 
This leads to belief that neither chamber has been stam- 
peded into prompt approval of the bill as submitted. 


From sources within the House Agriculture Committee 
comes the information that its leadership could not report 
a bill without major modification. 

* 

If such is the condition, USDA may decide to shift 
its strategy. It might ask Congress for a wheat bill designed 
somewhat along the lines of the feed grain bill, meaning 
acreage allotments and cutbacks in base acreage to be 
eligible for price support. 


This reporter recalls Sec. Orville L. Freeman’s recent 
appearance before the House Agriculture Committee, and 
a request which he made. The secretary asked for prompt 
action by May 15, and added that he would like carte 
blanche authority to administer the wheat program under 
existing law for the next year if such action did not come 
forth. @ 

The meaning is clear—Mr. Freeman will have to 
announce acreage allotments and call for a future refer- 
endum on the old program, possibly at some increased 
level of support. However, announcement of a wheat 
acreage program under the old law would not necessarily 
be binding if Congress subsequently passed a new wheat 
program prior to the referendum date. 

a 

Congress generally is unhappy over the request for 
such broad authority as the secretary is asking. And large 
commodity groups are asking exemption from the “sup- 
ply-manage” technique proposed by authors of the omni- 
bus measure, with its use of marketing orders and agree- 
ments as the instrument of enforcement. « 


MBA’‘s Theme Sets Tone for Annual Convention 


“Business is What You BAKE It.” 

With that as its theme, the Minne- 
sota Bakers Assn. covered the busi- 
ness end of its industry from produc- 
tion to prices during its 43rd annual 
convention in Minneapolis. The two- 
day session, particularly its speakers, 
gave strong emphasis to costs, prices 
and people—those who work for the 
bakers—during its meetings and in 
the corridors between speeches. 

Among the speakers who stressed 
cost-price relationships were George 


Emrich, president of Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, and Don F. Copell, 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Emrich called attention of bakers to 
wholesale bread prices in Minneapolis, 
now 2'2¢ below the national average 
and near the bottom of the list of 
cities checked by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. He cited inability of 
the baking industry to raise prices 
to keep pace with increasing costs as 
“putting the squeeze on profits.” 


Mr. Copell, viewing the nation as 


“in an economy of plenty,” foresees 
this year as one of “hard work, great 
risks and great rewards for bakers 
who get off the launching pad and 
stop some stupid practices.” He called 
for confidence on the part of each 
baker in the company he serves, its 
products, the baking industry, his 
employees and in himself. 

Ed Martin, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, and Ed Busch, Fairview 
Home Bakery, St. Paul, were co-chair- 
men of the convention program. « 
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Pittsburgh to Be Host to National 
Meeting of Flour Distributors 


The National Association of Flour 
Distributors will hold its 42nd annual 
convention in Pittsburgh May 26-28, 
the first time the yearly sessions have 
been held there in eight years, and 
the Pittsburgh distributors will act as 
hosts. 

An excellent program has_ been 
arranged, reports John W. Crumbling, 
William Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
national president, and he advises dis- 
tributors to make attendance a “must.” 

As speakers, the association has 
engaged several specialists to cover 
topics ranging from credit to mill- 
jobber relationship and flour quality 
and evaluation. 

Distributors will begin to register 
the afternoon of Friday, May 26, then 
attend a social hour, followed the 
same evening by a meeting of the 
board of directors and committees. 

William L. Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., representing the _ host 
group, the Pittsburgh Flour Club, will 
deliver the welcome Saturday mor- 
ning at the initial general session. On 
the program will be a talk by Arthur 
Carmen, General Mills, Inc., on 
credit. Mr. Carmen will be followed 
by Robert J. Dwyer, merchandising 
manager, bakery products division of 
the Pillsbury Co., speaking on “Pro- 
gram for Profit.” 


—ort 


As its luncheon speaker May 27, 
the national association will have W. 
R. Heegaard, vice president, Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, Minneapolis, 
covering the subject of mill-jobber 
relationship. The afternoon program 
will include the Millers National Fed- 
eration film, “Wheat Food Around 
the World,” and an address by Reu- 
ben B. Meckel, manager of baking 
technology, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, on flour quality and 
evaluation. 

Panel Discussion 

The May 27 program will also have 
a panel discussion session. Speakers 
and their subjects will be: Robert 
Schoedler, “Modern Warehousing and 
Delivery Methods”; George Fenster, 
“Advantages of Using Public Ware- 
houses”; Jules Zimmerman, “A Flour 
Jobber’s Method of Merchandising 
and Advertising”; Ross Myers, “Credit 
and Collections,” and Richard Miz- 
gorski, “Diversification in the Flour 
Jobbing Business.” 

The meeting will climax May 27 
with a banquet and dinner dance. The 
wind-up session the morning of May 
28 will be a general business meeting, 
with standing committee reports and 
election of officers. « 


é 

RECENTLY VISITING the factory of Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, 
were Paul T. Rothwell, chairman of the board of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., and Leavenworth, Kansas, seen at the left, with 
Alden Ackels, the firm’s production manager and vice president of 
the Association of Operative Millers in the center. On the right is Buhler’s 
Ernest Roth. 


Fred M. Atkinson, 
Milling Executive, 
Dies in Florida 


Fred M. Atkinson, president of 
Atkinson Milling Co. and member of a 
pioneering Minneapolis milling family, 
died in Miami, 
Fla.. May 7. Mr. 
Atkinson was on a 
vacation trip when 
stricken with a 
massive internal 
hemorrhage. He 
was 47. 

Though one of 
the flour milling 
industry’s younger 
members, he was 
active in industry 
affairs, and was serving as second vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at the time of his death. 

Born and raised in the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Atkinson worked in a 
number of positions to learn the busi- 
ness from the ground up before rising 
to executive capacity. The opportunity 
to learn flour milling was close at 
hand from Mr. Atkinson’s earliest 
days because of his father, F. G. At- 
kinson, and an uncle, William Atkin- 
son, both being engaged in milling. 
His uncle founded the firm in 1917 
which bears the family name. 

Fred Atkinson served as sweeper, 
grinder and salesman, learning rudi- 
ments of the business, before becom- 
ing president in 1941. He served as 
a naval gunnery officer in the Pacific 
Theatre during World War II, then 
returned to Atkinson as president, 
served as board chairman 1954-59, 
and again as president until his death. 

Mr. Atkinson was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1935. 

His father was one of the first em- 
ployees of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
predecessor of General Mills, Inc. 

Survivors include his wife, Eliza- 
beth and a son, John Frederick; his 
mother, Mrs. Dorothy Atkinson 
Rood, Minneapolis; a brother, Wil- 
liam B., Billings, Mont.; a sister, Mrs. 
William Mitchell, Washington, and his 
stepfather, John Rood. 

The family prefers memorials to 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, or to a charity of 
the donor’s choice. 

Mr. Atkinson was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the department and had 
taken great personal interest in the 
development of new facilities there. 
Typifying his interest in technical 
matters was his membership in the 
Association of Operative Millers. « 


Fred Atkinson 
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There’s no Business like 


FLOWN 


BUSMMESS F 
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MORE AND MORE milling engi- 
neers and suppliers of equipment are 
agreeing: “There’s No Business Like 
Flour Business.” The major moderni- 
zation programs undertaken by many 
firms throughout the country and in 
Canada, with each one saying there 
is more to come, indicates there is 
good business in providing the mill- 
ing industry with what it wants. 

@ 
Add then to the list of suppliers of 
equipment who are exhibiting at the 
Association of Operative Millers 65th 
annual technical conference in Min- 
neapolis May 22-25 another four 
firms to the 49 listed in the May 1 
issue of THE MILLER — page 8. 
Their names will be found on page 
18 of this issue. 

® 
AOM executive vice president Don- 
ald S. Eber reports that more than 90 
booths will be occupied at the Hotel 
Pick-Nicollet and the show will be 
fully representative of all that the 
mifler can use to make flour more 
efficiently at less cost. This, in con- 
junction with a technical program 
ranking with the best ever put on by 
an association presenting nothing but 
the best, will attract hundreds of 
millers to the City of Lakes next 
week. 

* 
Because Minneapolis is the headquar- 
ters city of five of the largest milling 
firms in the country, operative millers 
can expect to see many of their firms’ 
top management executives in the 
meeting rooms and around the aisles 
of the exhibition area. Interest this 
year is greater than ever and many 
senior executives have expressed in- 
tentions of dropping in. 

° 


Stronger than ever this year will be 
the contingent of Canadian millers. 
They are coming along to support 
President Stuart Butler, their fellow 
Canadian, who is with Maple Leaf 
Mills, Ltd. 
* 

Regrettably missing from the scene 
will be Denys W. Povey of Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., the British 
milling engineering firm. At the last 
moment pressing business keeps Mr. 
Povey at his home base. However, in 


his place comes J. C. Graham, a fel- 
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About the AOM Exhibits—Overseas Visitors— 
Two More Recommended Restaurants — Style 
Show With a Difference—Ghosts Will Walk at 
the Nicollet House When Mill Furnishers Speak 


low director on the Robinson board. 
An experienced mill builder around 
the world and widely traveled for the 
Robinson firm, Jock Graham was last 
in the U.S. in the fall of 1959. 

s 
Another welcome visitor will be Harry 
L. Donovan, Anaconda Flour Mills, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife, Shiela. The couple 
was last in this country at the time 
of the Chicago conference in 1959. 

e@ 
From Scotland come a couple of 
millers visiting the conference for the 
first time—James Snodgrass of J. & R. 
Snodgrass, Ltd., and David Marshall 
of James Marshall, Ltd., both of Glas- 
gow. 

a 
Several other visitors expected 
from overseas but none will be more 
welcome than Mike Rasic, Campania 
Molinera Del Peru, S.A. of Lima. 
Mike has not missed a conference in 
years. Mr. Eber will introduce the 
visiting millers and engineers, includ- 
ing top representatives from Buhler 
of Switzerland, Simon of England 
and MIAG of Germany, at the open- 
ing luncheon session on May 22. 


are 


Shelley Berman 
Several readers have praised the fu- 
ture “Your AOM Guide... to Min- 
neapolis” published in the last issue. 
It was contributed by those three in- 
ternational travelers and gourmets, 
Ernst Auer of MIAG, Fritz Schiess 
of Buhler Corp., and Dan Strachan 
of Simon-Carter Co. And there are 
some who feel that several excellent 
restaurants were omitted from the 
list. True. But the panel took into 


account both reasonableness of tariff 
and accessibility to the hotel. There 
are many others but most are too far 
away from downtown to warrant 
recommendation. Two spots, however, 
merit mention because they are, in- 
deed, accessible to the hotel and for 
those whose dinner is made more de- 
lightful by topflight entertainment 
Minneapolis can provide it . With 
appropriate cover charge. 

FREDDIES, 211 South 6th Street, 
is one of the Northwest's plushest 
supper clubs. Built from an old Min- 
neapolis tradition 
it has brought into 
the city some of 
the nation’s top- 
flight entertainers. 
The food is rated 
as good and dur- 
ing the conference 
week diners will 
be entertained by 
the original of 
present day mo- 
nologists — Shel- 
ley Berman. At the Hotel Radisson— 
completely renovated and enlarged is 
the FLAME ROOM where the ladies 
will lunch as guests of Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., on Monday, May 22. 
In the evening, entertainment will be 
provided by Dick Shawn, one of the 
country’s rising young comedians who 
is also in the movie making business. 
Reservations advisable at both 
places. 


Dick Shawn 


are 


The Ladies Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. George B. Wag- 
ner and Mrs. Robert Ellis has ar- 
ranged an attractive program for the 
distaff side of the conference. At the 
Tuesday luncheon, hosted by the 
milling companies of Minnesota, with 
the allied trades and AOM itself con- 
tributing, they are promising a style 
show. But, they hint, it will be a style 
show with a difference. All that is 
currently known is that Ted Menges, 
veteran Bemis Bro. Bag man, is busi- 
ly engaged assisting with the project. 
And that means some surprises be- 
cause Ted is an old hand at putting 
on style shows. Poppy Merritt, wife 
of Commander Larabee’s Douglas 
Merritt is a professional model—ap- 
pearing weekly on Twin Cities TV— 
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and she is working on the show 
company with Mrs. George E. Swar- 
breck, committee treasurer, and sev- 
eral other “model” wives from the 
ranks of District 4. 


Much will be talked about at this 
technical conference, the 65th in the 
series. And some ghosts will be a- 
listenin’. The old Nicollet House, fore- 
runner of the Hotel Pick-Nicollet, was 
the gathering place of millers desir- 
ous of building new plants and mill 
furnishers 60 or 70 years ago. Here 
is how the Northwestern Miller’s bard 
saw the situation in 1892: 


Assembled in the Nicollet, 
A crowd surged hack and forth; 
And every railway car was full, 
That travelled to’ard the North. 


Villfurnishers, from every state, 
Were gathered there that day; 

And every man felt confident 
That thines would go his way 


Within the bar the glasses rang, 
Responsive to a toast; 
And “inside tracks” and “pointers” 
were 
Each man’s exclusive boast. 


What meant this demonstration 
great? 
The reader may suggest; 
A contract to be let, it was, 
Inspired this wondrous zest. 


For ’twas a time when contracts few 
Came to the boys who sell, 

And whosoever purchased then 
Did buy exceeding well. 


The miller’s face full solemn was, 
Both solemn and severe 
As one who to the throng might 
say, 
“The contract is let here!” 


For three long days and nights was 
held 
This conclave at the inn; 
Ven fainted from exhaustion, and 
The fattest man grew thin. 


At last the awful hour arrived; 
The miller bared his head, 

And, looking sternly on the crowd, 
These awful words he said: 


“Go hence, ye bold machinery men; 
Millbuilders, haste away; 

The contract that ye hope to gain 
I'll let s’mother day!” 


Ah! but the language which that day 
The boys were heard to use; 

The cuss words, falling thick as hail, 
Commingled with abuse. 


And when, at last, the work was let, 
Altho’ the few felt sore, 

The most of these machinery men 
Rejoiced that all was o'er. 
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“IMPACT TAILORED FLOW" 


Makes Flour Milling Process Shorter — 
Gives Greater Yield, Longer Profits 
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Uses Sturtevant Simpactors and Pulver-Mills to 
replace or supplement roller mill operations 
in present flow 


YES, IT’S HERE! You now can have an “Impact 
Tailored Flow” that meets your milling needs — thanks 
to Sturtevant’s two special impact mills. 

STURTEVANT SIMPACTORS impact-reduce, discharge 
by gravity—accomplish preliminary reductions in a single 
pass while also eliminating the need for product collec- 
tors. STURTEVANT PULVER-MILLS pulverize to micron sizes, 
classify their own end product — do in one step what 
used to take two. 

These two highly efficient Sturtevant units can be 
spotted in your present flow to make your milling process 
shorter — while also increasing capacity and improving 
uniformity of particle size. Or they can be used to replace 
some roller mill operations entirely — for “tailoring” an 
entirely new flow with advantages in compactness, auto- 
mation, lower capital investment, greater yield, radically 
reduced maintenance costs. 

Write today for further information. Address: 
Grain Processing Division, Sturtevant Mill Company, 
First National Bank Building, Fostoria, Ohio. 
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ECONOMICS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR: 


The Problemof Wheat Carryover 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


The bulk of the world’s wheat surplus is in 
North America. This is evident as we compare 
trends in the quantity of old-crop wheat on hand 
at the beginning of the crop year, which is one of 
the most interesting comparisons of the present 
world wheat economy. 

Stocks of old-crop wheat on hand at the start 
of the season for four countries are shown in the 
accompanying chart. These countries are Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the U:S., all major exporters 
of wheat. 

Note that the beginning inventories of Argentina 
and Australia have remained at a low level since 
the end of World War II. Although the quantity 
has varied somewhat from year to year, the build- 
up hasn’t been comparable to that of Canada and 
the U.S. 

It would appear that Argentina and Australia 
have benefited from a more stable world market. 
They have been able to export their excess wheat 
at prices approaching the export price of the U.S. 
As a result, the build-up in supplies of wheat which 
create problems for the U.S. has not occurred in 
these two countries. 

Canada also seems to have a firm grasp on its 


ey 


ee 


build-up of surplus stocks. Although large by any 
standard, they have been declining in recent years 
A number of events may explain this. 

In the U.S., supplies continue to mount despite 
a reduction in acreage. Contrary to an occasionally 
expressed opinion, the evidence is rather clear that 
more wheat would be grown in the U.S. if there 
were no production controls. Price reductions have 
had little or no influence on size of the crop. 


Competition from Technology 

This picture suggests that, on a strictly free 
market basis, the advancing wheat technology in 
the U.S. could—and does—offer substantial com- 
petition in the world market. U.S. stocks are in- 
creasing, while those in other countries are going 
down or remain at low levels. There isn’t much to 
be gained by a wheat price war on an international 
scale, though the U.S. might be in a good position 
to engage in one. 

Of course, there isn’t a free market in the world 
wheat trade, and none is likely in the foreseeable 
future. 

In much of the world market wheat trading is 
controlled by a national monopoly. It is impossible 
for farmers in such a country to compete for mar- 
kets as individuals. If all of their wheat is bought 
and sold by a national trading agency, they then 
act in unison through collective action in approach- 
ing world markets. 

One of the most serious questions, of course, is 
survival of a free grain trade in the U.S. In the 
U.S., grain trading is still done by private com- 
panies, making that country the only major grain 
trading nation of any consequence still attempting 
to preserve private enterprise in this area of trade. 
Efforts, of course, have been made and economic 
pressures prevail which induce the government to 
assume a more active role in international mar- 
keting. 


More Exhibitors Sign in for AOM’s Trade Show 


Plans for exhibitors at the 
65th annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
in Minneapolis May 22-25 have 
been expanded to accommodate 
several more firms, reports Don- 
ald S. Eber, AOM’s executive 
vice president. 

Exhibit space designations 
given here can be matched with 
the floor plan of the Pick-Nicol- 
let which appeared in THE 


MILLER of May 1, page 9, to 
locate new exhibitors. 


One change in placement has 
been made since the original as- 
signment of exhibit space was 
made: Air Age Equipment Corp. 
has been moved from H-8 to 
B-6. 

Thomas Robinson & Son. 
Ltd., the British mill engineer- 
ing firm, has now outlined plans 
for its display, to appear in 
booth J-1. The firm will feature 


a photographic display of large 
contracts handled by it in the 
Philippines in recent years. It 
will include details of recent 
developments in the Robinson 
firm’s pneumatic flow conveying 
system. 
NEW EXHIBITORS ARE: 

Allen Bradley Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Hi-Speed Checkweigher .. B-3 
Power Curve Conveyor Co. B-4 
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BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS 


Since 1928 


VITA PLUS a ag a es BROSOFT 


WHITE CULTURE A tenderizing agent 
Conditions Doughs. * ; ; om, 4 / with high powers of 


Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 





emulsification and dis- 
persion. Contains Mono- 
and Di-Glycerides, Lec- 
ithin 


FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 


A ‘ . 
by =< and Rolls. 
RS 


WHITE FUvGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
uloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


O.B. STABILIZER 
For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 





RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 


PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 


Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


useo BY LEADING BAKERIES 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians 
available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Park Ave. South 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 621 Minna St. 518 First Ave. North 1016 Monroe Dr., N. E. 
New York City 3, N. Y. Dallas 23, Texas San Francisco |, Calif. Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

$10.00 


of flavor research 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 
Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation 


reg bislogical veseeres $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 


Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action $6.00 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, pliant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses $4.75 


The Chemistry & Technology of Cereals as 


Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


cereals Chapters are by . 
specialists in each field. 915.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


° 
Food Chemistry 

By Lillian H. Meyer 

Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 

includes the recent contributions of science along with the 


results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error owe $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 

By Joseph Amendola 
A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries anid desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 


ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 


their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appenaix explain 


ng use of the instruments and $4 00 
- 


solutions to the problems 


* ioe * 
Breadmaking—lIts Principles and Practice (3rd 
ene 

Edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 

A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation 

hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma 

chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 


organization and costs. An Oxford University $7 20 
press book treated from the British viewpoint e 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 
Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
troiling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and trans>ortation 
problems. 276 pages $4.00 
Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical mater’al presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
nstructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 


makes an invaluable aid in solving $2 
.00 


production problems 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the productio 
of cakes and pastries . ‘ $1.50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1.50 

















ORDER FROM 


Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Welcolne to Butternut 
+ 
‘ 


BUTTERNUT BAKING CO., the 
Denver unit of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., has developed and put into 
operation a neat, effective plan of 
public service and customer goodwill 
that might well serve as a model to 
other companies interested in these 
key factors. 

The firm laid out the original plans 
for its attractive, one-story plant in 
southeast Denver and then went one 
step farther. It added Butternut Inn, 
a cozy, all-purpose public meeting 
place in a separate structure next to 
the baking plant. 

Butternut Inn represents an invest- 
ment of $100,000 which appears to 
be paying off by bringing homemakers 
in closer contact with the bakery, its 
personnel and operations. The inn 
provides all necessary services, space 
and equipment required for clubs, 
civic gatherings and related activities. 
It’s a natural meeting place from 
which to conduct guided plant tours. 

Of brick construction, the inn is 
fully equipped and self-sufficient, with 
its own director, Mrs. Mabel Schi- 
bonski, who makes certain the public 
is well treated. The inn is attractively 
decorated, incorporating an_ ultra- 
modern, all-electric tiled kitchen, tape 
and sound recording systems, retract- 
able motion picture screens and pro- 
jectors. It regularly accommodates 
three meetings a day, with attendance 
ranging from 20 to 120 persons each. 

Most organizations book Butternut 
Inn months in advance. They bring 
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Public Meeting Room B 


all of their own food and refresh- 
ments except baked products which 
are supplied by the bakery under the 
direction of its manager, Keith Starr. 

The Butternut kitchen provides 
space and equipment for any type of 
food preparation from simple refresh- 
ments to complex meals. 

The inn is provided with heavy, 
formica-topped, chrome tables and 
chairs easily converted to any 
ing arrangement. Some groups simply 


seat- 


Public goodwill—bakers 
must build it one way or 
another—and often the 
road is long and rocky. In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., in 
building its Butternut Bak- 
ing Co. plant in Denver last 
year, hit on a plan that is 
gaining popularity across 
the country. Instead of go- 
ing directly to the consum- 
ers, it constructed a public 
meeting place to bring cus- 
tomers to the bakery. So 
popular is the “Butternut 
Inn” that it’s booked solidly 
three months ahead. 


A Commercial Baking Feature 


nacaig espe / 


“scatter” single tables and chairs for 
bridge, while others arrange them in 
U-shapes for formal business meet- 
ings. Table service from the kitchen 
will be provided if requested. 

Does the group using the inn desire 
music? 

Or maybe a motion picture screen? 

Music is provided by either phono- 
graph records or stereophonic tape, so 
the guests have a broad selection. 
picture screen 
slot in the 


motion 
from a 


A full-size 
can be lowered 
ceiling. 

Interstate announced availability 
of Butternut Inn with a four-page 
newspaper advertisement when it was 
opened in 1960, and it quickly be- 
came a popular success. Management 
believed at first that it would be nec- 
essary to hold open-house sessions for 
the officers of various women’s groups 
to create interest — but they never 
had time to do it! 

“We're often booked solidly three 
months ahead,” states Mrs. Schibon- 
ski—so far the open house idea hasn’t 
been necessary. 

As one group of women makes use 
of the inn it passes the word to others, 
and more bookings are arranged. 
Since the opening, Butternut Inn has 
averaged 100 persons a day. 

Such organizations as the Eastern 
Star, Rainbow Girls, Young Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club, and particular- 
ly church organizations, have brought 
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Butternut Inn Visited continued) 


the maximum of 120 people to the 
inn. 

The only restrictions are on time. 
Luncheon groups must be out by 
3:30 p.m. to make room for children’s 
groups which come in each day after 
school. Evening meetings must be 
completed by 10 p.m. Otherwise, each 
organization may arrange its meeting 
or party as desired. Mrs. Schibonski 
and her assistant will lend a hand 
where necessary. 

Not Limited to Denver 

The steady stream of clubs, asso- 
ciations, civic groups and lodges is 
not confined to Denver. Meetings 
have been arranged regularly by 
people from Longmont about 35 miles 
distant and from Colorado Springs 
70 miles away, plus scores of smaller 
communities between. 

Baking plant tours are not com- 
pulsory, but because interest is high, 
there is no difficulty getting visitors 
to go through the various depart- 
ments. 

Careful planning and sharp de- 
parture from the old-line “hurry this 
way type of plant tour make the 
Butternut visit a memorable experi- 
ence. 

The Denver baking firm doesn’t 
herd an entire mass of visitors through 
its Operations at one time. Spectators 
are divided into segments of no more 
than 12 persons. Trained young 
women guides, hired on a part-time 
basis, act as escorts. Delegations are 
small enough to remain within hear- 
ing so that questions can be answered. 

Most of the time, guides don’t have 


A ‘ 
VISITORS TO Butternut Inn are greeted by the display 
at the left. Included are sheaves of wheat prominently 
displayed to show children the basic grain from which 
their bread is made. Also visible are old fashioned mixing 
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to do much talking, thanks to a pub- 
lic address system. The bakery is 
equipped with nine overhead, high 
fidelity speakers which are operated 
from the front office and broadcast 
on a tape recorder. 

As guests move through the plant 
guides press buttons in each depart- 
ment, and the tape recorder takes 
over, explaining the baking opera- 
tions at a decibel level loud enough 
to be heard clearly over the sound of 
production. 

A complete explanation of the op- 
erations in every department was tape 
recorded by Interstate’s public rela- 
tions department in Los Angeles. 

Each tape pinpoints one subject. 
Tours last about 20 min., with guides 
activating speakers as they stop at 
each operation—the ingredient room, 
mixing, dividing, proofing, baking, 
packaging and other departments. 

According to company officials, 
visitors retain much of what 
scribed as the guides point to each 
piece of equipment and process while 
these are being described by the 
speaker system. 


is de- 


Descriptive Signs 

Large, easy-to-read signs identify 
each machine and the operations in 
each department, along with outstand- 
ing features. 

Because of its success, Butternut 
Inn is likely to serve as a pilot pro- 
ject for new construction elsewhere 
across the country, say company of- 
ficials. 

The inn already has been influential 


in overcoming one point of public 
protest. 
Shortly after the plant was con- 


structed a towering Butternut sign 


ENTERTAINMENT at Butternut 
Inn, available for the use of those 
who patronize the facilities, includes 
phonograph records, displayed by 
Mrs. Mabel Schibonski, director. A 
tape recorder and motion picture 
equipment also are furnished. 


was put up on pylons to make the 
location visible in all directions, in- 
cluding Denver’s busy Valley High- 
way which passes within two blocks 
of the plant. 

Public complaint was prompt and 
loud, especially from home owners 
on the crest of the surrounding low 
hills. They complained bitterly about 
their view of the Rocky Mountains 
to the west being cut off by the sign. 

Butternut officials, sensitive to the 
element of public relations involved, 
agreed to remove the sign. But But- 
ternut Inn was opened and the com- 
plaints subsided. « 


equipment, paddles, a rolling pin and scales. At the right, 
a church group, one of many which regularly meet at 
the inn, shows how seating can be arranged. Up to 120 
persons can be accommodated at one time. 
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Sewing HUNTER flours have _ their value in 


many bakeries oyfér the/Mmore than 80 years 
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Contributors of Equipment, Money, Services 
Kansas State University’s Pilot Flour Mill 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Aerzener Maschinenfabrik 

Allen-Bradley Co. 

Allen Brothers Milling Co. 

Louis Allis Co. 

American Air Filter Co. 

American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 

American Bakeries Co. 

American Blower Division of 
American Standard 

American Flours Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Stock Gear Division of 
Perfection Gear Co. 

Anderson-Crane Company 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

and 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Equipment 
Division 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Co.'s of Chicago 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

The Honorable William H. Avery 

Awrey Bakeries, Inc. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, Inc. 

W. J. Ball 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Betsy Ross Bakeries, Inc. 

The Bin-Dicator Co. 

Brabender Instruments, Inc. 

Lowell Brandner 

The Buhler Corp. 

Buhler Mills, Inc. 

Burny Brothers, Inc. 

Burrows Equipment Co. 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

California Milling Corp. 

Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc. 

Capitol Corrugating Co. 

Capitol Milling Co. 

The Honorable Frank Carlson 

Carrier Corp. 

Chelsea Milling Co. 

Dr. V. E. Chesky 

Clute Corp. 

Colonial Baking Co. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

Commander Larabee Milling Co. 

Consolidated Flour Mills 

Continental Baking Co. 

Continental Grain Co. 

R. P. Cooper Bakeries 

Creason Corrugating & Machine Co. 

H. N. Curfman Co. 

J. Carl Dawson & Associates 

The Day Sales Co. 

Dixie Portland Flour Mills, Inc. 

Doerr Electric Corp. 

Dolly Madison Foundation 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

J.B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co. 

Entoleter, Inc. 

Eriez Manufacturing Co. 


Evans Grain Co. 

Falk Corp. 

Farmers' Cooperative Commission Co. 

Farmers’ Union Jobbing Assn. 

W. R. Fincher 

Fischer & Porter Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 

Fred Forsberg & Sons, Inc. 

Fribourg Foundation, Inc. 

Gardner Baking Co. 

Garvey Foundation 

Gates Rubber Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Graham Transmissions, Inc. 

Gerbing Manufacturing Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 

Grief-Werk 

Great Western Manufacturing Co. 

B. F. Gump Co. 

Harris Milling Co. 

Helms Foundation (Bakeries) 

Hopkinsville Milling Co. 

Hot Spot Detector Co. 

S. Howes, Inc. 

The Hunter Milling Co. 

Huntley Manufacturing Co. 

Ideal Bread Co. 

Igleheart Bros. 

Industrial Fumigant Co. 

Industrial Machinery Co., Inc. 

Industrial Overseas Technical Corp. 

International Milling Co. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. 

Ismert-Hincke, Consolidated 

Jay Distributing Co. 

Kalker Trieurfabrik und Fabrik 
Gelochter Bleche 

Kansas Formula Feed Mfrs. Assn. 

The Kansas Milling Co. 

Kansas Wheat Commission 

The William Kelly Milling Co. 

Kice Metal Products Co. 

Kressilk Products, Inc. 

Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 

Librawerk 

Light Grain & Milling Co. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

J. Lynch & Co. 

McGough Bakeries 

The Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 

Millers National Federation 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. (Brown Instrument Division) 

Morrison Foundation 

The Morrison Milling Co. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Murdock Electric & Supply, Inc. 

National Biscuit Co. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills 

The New Era Milling Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
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Nor-Vell, Inc. 

Nutting Truck & Castor Co. 
Oakley Elevator Co., Inc. 
OCRIM (Cremona, Italy) 
Okeene Milling Co. 

Oroweat Baking Co. 

The Paniplus Co. 

Henry Parkinson 

Perfection Gear Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

The Pillsbury Co. 

Randall Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Miguel Rasic 

Renown Foundation 

Research Products Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Richardson Scale Co. 

Richter's Bakery 

Robinson Milling Co. 

Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Romeiser Grain Co. 

Ross Industries, Inc. 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
Salina Manufacturing Co. 

The Honorable Andrew F. Schoeppel 
Schwitzer Corp. 

Screw Conveyor Corp. 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. 
Shawnee Milling Co. 

Sheridan Flour Mills, Inc. 
Sherman County Grain Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. 

Henry Simon, Ltd. 

Simpson, Laybourn, Miller & Stark 
Smico, Inc. 

Smico Sales Co. 

J. Allen Smith & Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Superior Division of Daffin Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Triplette & Renaud 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

E. R. & F. Turner, Ltd. 

W. S. Tyler Co. 

George Urban Milling Co. 

U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
Utah Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
W-W Grinder Corp. 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

Wall Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 

West Baking Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

The Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. 

H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 
Worthington Corp. 

Herbert F. Ziegler Co. 
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Designed to 


erve(,Q), Sell! 


bags by Chase 


Your package is the ‘‘picture’’ of your product to your customers and prospects. To make 
the picture attractive Chase’s Art Department is ready to help you design a brand to achieve 
just the right effect for your purpose. Skilled color printing craftsmen follow through to 
give you a bag that does a top selling job. 

And to make your bag serve—longer and better—we insist on the finest bag materials available, 
bought in the open market and thus not limited to a single source. Our ‘‘kraftsmen” turn 
these into the toughest bags you ever put feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals—or anything—into. 


If you want bags that are designed to sell 


as well as made to serve, call your Chase Man. CHASE BAG anipyeeagetirsesspae 


Or write us 355 Lexington Avenue - New York 17 
A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package i 


RAS? 4 TALS * TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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MILLFEED 

Any economic analysis of flour 
milling must also be concerned with 
millfeeds because they are joint prod- 
ucts of the milling process. Millfeed, 
consisting of bran and shorts in ap- 
proximately equal proportions is used 
as livestock feed. Millfeed may be 
sold either directly to farmers or to 
the formula feed industry and used 
as an ingredient in prepared animal 
feeds. Prior to about 1883, the value 
of this mill offal as a feed was not 
recognized; it had no economic value. 
Bran and shorts were either burned 
or dumped in a stream adjacent to 
the mill.’ 

Because the wheat berry consists 
of more than 80% endosperm, while 
flour is normally of less than 73% 
extraction, it is evident that the pro- 
portions in which flour and feed are 
produced may be varied. These pro- 
portions have been varied in the long 
run, as shown by increase in the rate 
of flour extraction of the mills cov- 
ered by census data from 69.3% in 
1904 to 72.8% in 1956. Some of this 
increase represents technological 
change, but most of it is from the 

John re Scanlan, "The Importance of Mill- 


feeds, THE Northwestern MILLER, May 5, 1926, 
p. 455 
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building of new and larger mills uti- 
lizing technology. 

Using Marshall's definition of joint 
products, it seems that flour and mill- 


feed should be regarded as_ such; 
however, since the two outputs are 
capable of being produced in pro- 
portions to some extent variable, one 
may prefer to regard the costs in- 
volved as common instead of joint. 
Nevertheless, there is no available 
evidence which supports the state- 
ment by Baumert’ that “with high 
feed prices and low flour prices, mill- 
ers run a higher percentage of wheat 
into by-products than when flour 
prices are more favorable to them.” 

An adjustment of this type appears 
to be an intermediate or long-run 
process because it requires large ex- 
penditures on capital equipment.* The 
actual situation is described by Gor- 
don when he says that in the short 
run “technically variable proportions 


*Marshali, p. 436. 

Watson A. Baumert, A Method of Forecast- 
ing the Prices of Wheat By-Products (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 
1926), p. 7. 

‘Even in the long run there is no price in- 
centive to attempt to increase the percentage 
of millfeed produced since millfeed always 
sells at a lower price than does flour. Thus, 
the fixed proportions existing in the industry 
may also have had the effect of retarding the 
capacity output adjustment of the industry. 


become, in effect, economically fixed 
proportions.” 


Short-Run Period 

During any short-run period, such 
aS a crop year, the proportion in 
which millfeed and flour are produced 
is determined primarily by the exist- 
ing plant and equipment and quality 
of the raw material, rather than by 
the spread which exists between flour 
and millfeed prices. Between any two 
successive crop years a change in the 
rate of extraction is more likely to 
be due to fluctuations in test weight 
of the wheat milled rather than any 
other factor.” In unusual circum- 
stances—such as war—rather sharp 
fluctuations are possible in the pro- 


*R. A. Gordon, Short-Period Price Determina- 
tion in Theory and Practice, American Eco- 
nomic Review, June, 1948, p. 274. 

Holbrook Working, Statistics of American 
Wheat Milling and Fiour Distribution Since 
1879, Wheat Studies, December, 1927, p. 95 
With each one pound increase in the test 
weight per bushel of wheat milled the wheat 
requirement per cwt. of flour declines by ap- 
proximately .02 bu. This means that the higher 
the test weight of wheat the larger will be the 
proportion of flour produced and the smaller 
the proportion of millfeed. This change in the 
proportions in which the two outputs are pro- 
duced resulting from changes in raw material 
quality could be regarded as variable propor- 
tions. However, since economic theory usually 
regards all units of any input as being identi- 
cal, the change in product mix could be re- 
garded as resulting from the use of different 
inputs. 
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All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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BULK OR SACK LOADING 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
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Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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To bake the best . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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Excess Capacity Study continues 


portions of wheat and flour produced, 
due to government regulation rather 
than any response to relative prices. 
Whether or not the analyst regards 
flour and millfeed as being produced 
in fixed proportions, this is the way 
many flour milling firms treat them. 
No appreciable attempt is made to 
ascertain the short-run marginal cost 
of increasing millfeed output while 
holding flour output constant, or vice 
versa. When flour is produced, mill- 
feed is regarded as a by-product, and 
the returns from its sale are treated 
as an off-set against flour costs.’ The 
prices of millfeed are supply-governed 
and the level or position of the very 
inelastic demand for flour seems to 
be the primary determinant of the 
quantity of millfeed produced. 


Inelastic Demand 

Because demand for flour is ex- 
tremely inelastic, flour milling com- 
panies are not very concerned about 
the effect of a decline in millfeed 
prices upon domestic flour sales. With 
wheat prices unchanged, millers know 
that a decline in millfeed prices is 
accompanied by an increase in flour 
prices, but there is no evidence that 
higher flour prices result in any ap- 
preciable decline in flour sales. 

Low millfeed prices may have a 
detrimental effect upon flour sales in 
the export market. When U.S. flour 
exports are not controlled primarily 
by the government, export demand is 
elastic. A drop in U.S. millfeed prices 
could push flour prices up against a 
competitive situation which would 
reduce flour exports considerably. 

The trend of millfeed prices is an 
entirely different matter from the level 
of prices at any particular moment, 
and it is something in which flour 
millers have a vital interest. 

Flour—particularly bakery flour— 
is sold for delivery over periods up to 
120 days or longer. Prices quoted are 
based in some measure upon millfeed 
prices for the date of sale. Allowance 
is also made for future millfeed prices 
for the period over which the flour 
is to be delivered. The actual mill- 
feed resulting from the milling of the 
flour sold on any particular date is 
not sold until it is produced. This 
means that when millfeed prices are 
rising by less than the (slight) sea- 
sonal trend or falling by more than 
the seasonal trend, millers’ costs are 
higher after processing than they were 


'This statement is borne out by conversa- 
tions with and letters from flour millers, nu- 
merous articles in THE Northwestern MILLER, 
and other industry sources 


before. On the other hand, when mill- 
feed prices are rising by more than 
the seasonal trend or falling by less 
than the seasonal trend, costs after 
processing are less than costs before 
processing. 

Importance of Wheat 

The extreme importance of wheat 
to the flour milling industry arises be- 
cause it is the indispensable raw ma- 
terial of the industry, the cost of 
which comprises from 80% to 90% 
of flour milling costs, and also from 
the fact that wheat is the most im- 
portant locational factor in flour mill- 
ing. 

Historically, the flour milling indus- 
try has “followed the wheat,” and any 
relative decline of wheat production 
in a particular region may be expected 
to result in obsolescence of some of 
the region’s milling capacity. In this 
manner, locational shifts in wheat 
production have contributed substan- 
tially to the industry’s excess capacity 
problem. 

All wheat varieties may be broadly 
classed as either winter or spring 
types, with further classification pos- 
sible. 

Thus, spring wheat may be either 
hard spring or durum used in the pro- 
duction of macaroni and spaghetti, or 
hard spring used in the production 
of high quality bread flours. 

Winter wheat may be either hard 
or soft, with hard winter used to pro- 
duce bread flours and soft varieties 
for cake and pastry flours. 

All wheat types have been in “ade- 
quate” supply in the U.S. during this 
century except in years of ‘severe 
drouth, such as 1933 and 1934. It 
is well known that high levels of 
production brought about by govern- 
ment price supports have resulted in 
an acute wheat surplus for the U.S. 
in the past decade. However, some 
wheat varieties, such as durum, have 
often been in short supply. The over- 
whelming majority of the “surplus” 
consists of hard winter wheat. « 
(Donald Alfred Markwaider, 1960. 


Continuing his outline in Part 
VI, Dr. Markwalder will ana- 
lyze the structure of the flour 
milling industry, discussing its 
competitive situation, changes 
in the number of operating 
firms, and the manner in which 
its products are produced and 
distributed. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


Well, it's May and the convention 
season is really picking up momen- 
tum—particularly the “big show” be- 
ing staged in Minneapolis this year. 
Did you ever wonder how sophisto- 
cated the modern convention has be- 
come compared with the “good old 
days”? Well, we did, and to get our 
answer we dug back into the archives 
of our own Northwestern Miller to 
get the answer. Sorry to report that 
we just don't have the vim, vigor and 
vitality of our predecessors in this 
area. You'll see for yourself when you 
read some of these excerpts from the 
good old days of 1876. 


First of all, came the challenges— 
and they didn’t mince words: 


April 14, 1876 
Sirs: 

When we challenged the makers 
of other purifiers to a trial before 
the millers’ convention at St. Louis 
last May, we fully expected to 
have the question of superiority 
tested and settled at that time. But 
with all our efforts we failed to get 
our competitors to come to time. 
. . . We desire to make another 
attempt to have a trial and we now 
repeat our challenge of last year 
for the next annual convention. 
Millers throughout the country are 
respectfully requested to aid us in 
this matter by urging the manu- 
facturers of the machines they may 
be using to go into the trial with us. 

Collins & Gathmann, Prop. 
Garden City Purifier, Chicago 
Then, the referee, The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
May 5, 1876 

If Collins & Gathmann mean 
business in challenging purifier men 
to a contest at the next millers con- 
vention, let them read Downton’s 
letter, published today, and respond 
to it at once and tell why they have 
not answered it before. 

The challenged: 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 23, 1876 
Sirs: 

I accept your challenge published 

in the milling journal for a test of 
machines at the next millers’ con- 


30 


vention, merely stipulating that ma- 
chines shall work on same ma- 
terial, and the time of cleaning be 
taken into consideration, also the 
weight of material in the dirt room 
and the weight of material dis- 
charged over the tail of the ma- 
chine, and that a committee of not 
less than four best millers act as 
judges. If you prefer naming a sum 
of money to be competed for, I will 
endeavor to accommodate you. If 
this meets your views please answer 
by return mail. 

R. L. Downton 


Now, if you’re wondering how this 
little contest came out, you'll have to 
wait until June to find out—the mill- 
ers’ convention wasn’t held until then 
in 1876—but we'll certainly keep you 
posted. 

a 


Here is another convention item 
we thought you'd enjoy: 
May 5, 1876 
We want every reader of The 
Northwestern Miller who possibly 
can to go to the millers’ convention 
to be held in Milwaukee, June 21st 
and make the meeting a grand suc- 
cess. In a business point of view, 
we don’t expect the meeting to 
amount to much... . but socially, 
and as a means of mutual improve- 
ment, it is a grand thing and well 
worth the time and money expend- 
ed. You will meet there mill men 
from all parts of the country and 
besides getting acquainted with 
them, by exercising judicious con- 
versation and by keeping your eyes 
and ears open, will go home well 
posted on the comparative condi- 
tions of milling throughout the 
country. 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO... 
May 3, 1911 
There will be a mass convention of 
the Millers National Federation at 
Niagara Falls, June 14, 15 and 16. 
* 
There has been some 


talk of a 


number of Tennessee millers shipping 
their automobiles to Louisville or 
Evansville and going to the mass con- 
vention of the Federation at Niagara 
Falls in their machines. 


Many Canadian millers are taking 
an interest in the mass convention 
of the Millers National Federation to 
be held at Niagara Falls, N.Y., in 
mid-June. As this is a convenient cen- 
ter for Canadian millers, there will 
probably be a good attendance from 
neighboring parts of Canada. 


25 YEARS AGO .. 


The Midwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
held a well attended dinner meeting 
May 4. Midwest Section now has a 
membership of 84, which is the larg- 
est in its history. Plans for the na- 
tional convention to be held at Dallas, 
Texas, were discussed, and indications 
are that a good attendance from this 
section will be present at the national 
conclave. 


The annual convention of the In- 
dependent American Millers Assn. 
will be held at St. Louis, Mo., May 
6-7. Several well-known speakers will 
be featured. Among them are: Char- 
les Quinn, secretary, Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn.; H. C. Becker, 
C. Becker Milling Co., Red Bud, IIL, 
and S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J. 


10 YEARS AGO... 
May 1, 1951 


Members of the Millers National 
Federation and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists have been 
invited to attend the 55th annual 
meeting of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. L. E. Collier, superin- 
tendent of the Toledo mill of the 
National Biscuit Co. and president of 
AOM, in letters to the presidents of 
the two industry organizations urges 
the members to “attend as many ses- 
sions of our national convention as 
your time will permit.” 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, to be held in Chicago, May 13- 
14. Featured speakers will be C. L. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co., and C. M. 
Galvin, partner and crop authority of 
James E. Bennett & Co. « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 


May 15, 196! 
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| 
Our Camera Catches Millers National | 
The Time: MNF’s Annual Meeting 


No. 1—The Shoreham Hotel paid 
tribute to MNF by displaying a 
portrait of the federation's presi- 
dent, Ellis D. English, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
in its lobby. The observer in the 
shadows is none other than Mr. 
English himself. The portrait was 
furnished by Chase Studios, Wash- 
ington. 


No. 2—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sands, 
right, Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., have just in- 
formed M. C. Alvarez, Internation- 
al Milling Co., New York, of an ex- 
ceptional visitor expected at their 
suite—their one-week-old grand- 


child. 
« 


No. 3—Electronic computers are 
subject of discussion by this infor- 
mal group: James C. Rude, the 
Pillsbury Co.; James Grace, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Harold Fassberg, 
Corporation for Electronic Re- 
search, and Eldon S. Eichhorn, 
Archer -Daniels-Midland. There's 
good reason for the discussion; the 
quartet was in a panel on research 
and use of computers in the mill- 
ing industry. 


No. 4—Conversation about flour 
distribution was interrupted for 
this shot of Phil Spalding, New 
York Flour Mills, Inc., York, Pa.; 
W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York, and James R. 
Affleck, William Penn Flour Mills 
Co., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


ee 
No. 5—Ben Greer, Pillsbury, Min- 


neapolis, expresses admiration for 
a portrait of Dorothy Lamour, who 
was appearing at the Shoreham 
during MNF's meeting. And to 
clinch again the old phrase about 
the world being a "small place," 
Mr. Greer reported that he and 
Mrs. Greer are old friends of Miss 
Lamour from their days on the 


West Coast. 


No. 6.— Marjorie Loop, MNF's 
Chicago staff, always greeted 
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Federation 'At Ease Between Sessions 
The Place: Washington, D.C. 


those ready to exchange their 
money for a ticket with a big smile. 
In this instance the exchange is 
with Robert L. McGuire, Quaker 
Oats Co., Los Angeles, chairman 
of the Young Millers. 


No. 7—The luncheon session of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. must have been successful, 
judging by the smiles on the faces 
of Rondal M. Huffman, secretary, 
and J. Kirk Ring, Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va., president. 


No. 8—This appears to be more 
conversation on the lighter side, 
combined with an opportunity be- 
tween sessions to just relax and 
smoke. The gentlemen are C. G. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, and Philip Von Blon, 
International Milling, Minneapolis. 


No. 9—Millers' wives were notice- 
ably in evidence at the MNF meet- 
ing in Washington, and from all 
reports they found it highly enjoy- 
able, combining tours of the na- 
tion's capital with federation 
events at which they were special 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Ward W. 
Miller made the trip from Chicago, 
where Mr. Miller is with Sheridan 
Flouring Mills, Inc. 


No. 10—Mr. and Mrs. Francis Mc- 
Kown came from Wichita, Kansas, 
where Mr. McKown is president of 
the Kansas Milling Co. 


No. 11—Four visitors from Cuba 
who happened to be in the area at 
the time of the MNF meeting were 
gathered for this photograph. They 
are Roberto Suero, president of 
the chamber of commerce repre- 
senting Cuba in the U.S.; Diego V. 
Cabrerra, flour broker; Dr. Fran- 
cisco M. Gurri, director of the pro- 
duce exchange, and Jose R. Mar- 
tinez, food broker. All are from 
Havana. 
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Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
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GEAPS Cover Subjects of Quality Wheat, 
Safety at Annual Meeting in Hutchinson 


Vital, continuing interest in quality 
wheat, the same high types desired by 
others, was confirmed by members of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents meeting for their an- 
nual convention in Hutchinson, Kan- 
Sas. 

Emphasis was laid on the necessity 
of continuing to increase wheat qual- 
ity in the field of exports, and was 
stressed by speakers, including 
George Spafford, Cargill, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, president of the organiza- 
tion. 

Discussions also covered the sub- 
jects of improved handling, with the 
desire expressed to have “more han- 
dling” and less “long-term storage” 
of grain. 


Safety came in for its share of at- 
tention during the annual meeting. 
George L. Kitchen, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, headed a panel on 
the subject. He expressed the view 
that “if accidents happen in your 
plant it is a reflection on your job as 
superintendent.” “Have standards and 
see that they are followed. Repeat 
your safety instructions, for it is a 
rare bird that has to be told a thing 
only once,” said Mr. Kitchen. 

Honorary awards, in the form of 
59 silver cups, were presented at the 
president's annual banquet, with 45 
of the recipients on hand to accept 
them. 

Members were registered from 28 
of the 50 states, plus several super- 


GEAPS OFFICERS, left to right are, lower row: Emil G. Anderson, newly 
elected president; George O. Spafford, immediate past president, and Thomas 
L. Irmen, first vice president; upper row: Harold O. Beaver, sergeant-at-arms; 
Dean M. Clark, secretary-treasurer, and James Crombie, second vice president. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











intendents from Canada. GEAPS 
registration exceeded 350 persons. 

The national convention’s final busi- 
ness session was conducted by the 
newly elected president, Emil Ander- 
son, Norris Grain Co., Omaha. Other 
officers are: Thomas L. Irmen, An- 
derson Elevator, Maumee, Ohio, first 
vice president; James Crombie, Rice 
Grain Corp., Chicago, second vice 
president; Dean M. Clark, Grain mag- 
azine, Chicago, secretary-treasurer; 
Harold R. Beaver, Stratton-Theis 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., sergeant- 
at-arms, and Mr. Kitchen, who con- 
tinues as safety chairman. 
Directors Named 

The nominating committee, headed 
by Lincoln Scott, Corn Products Co., 
Argo, Ill., submitted the names of 
four recommended to serve as direc- 
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tors. Russell M. Johnson, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., Su- 
perior, Wis., was reelected. New di- 
rectors are M. L. Hibbetts, Contin- 
ental Grain Co., New York; Joseph 
Hardy, Yoder (Kansas) Grain Co., 
and Robert Congrose, C-G-W Ele- 
vator, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Omaha was chosen for the 1962 
location of the next GEAPS conven- 
tion. The dates will be March 25-30 
and the Town House the headquar- 
ters. In 1963, the organization will 
meet in Toledo. 

On the assumption that panel dis- 
cussions of high interest might be ar- 
ranged, Sec. Clark suggested and the 
organization moved to invite weigh- 
masters and inspectors to convene 
their national meetings at the same 
time and in the same location as the 
GEAPS next year. 

In addition to regular entertain- 
ment, GEAPS and their wives were 
conducted on a tour of the Eisenhow- 
er Museum at Abilene, Kansas, and 
through the plant of J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Manufacturing Co. at Enter- 
prise, Kansas. « 


Accountants Hear 
Talks, Elect Officers 


Members of the Flour Mill and 
Grain Accountants Assn., meeting at 
the President Hotel in Kansas City, 
combined an informative program of 
speakers with their annual election of 
officers. 

As one speaker, the group heard 
from Dewey Walter, the Pillsbury 
Co., on the subject “Procurement and 
Merchandising in Relation to the Ac- 
counting Department.” Mr. Walter 
stressed the fact that “the grain buy- 


er must be informed of any ‘to ar- | 


rive’ contracts.” Also, he pointed out, 
the grain buyer should be posted re- 
garding shortage in a car of wheat, 
so that he is aware of such a shortage 
if a question is brought up by the 
shipper. 

Jake Stewart, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., discussed mill costs, includ- 
ing the handling of depreciation. 
James Smith, International Business 
Machines, discussed “Application of 
Electronic Data Processing to Grain 
and Milling Accounting.” 

As officers, the association elected 
F. J. Fairchild, Dixie-Portland Mills, 
Arkansas City, Kansas, president; 
Leslie Voth, Buhler Mills, Inc., Buh- 
ler, Kansas, vice president, and Leon- 
ard H. Buller, American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, 


er. « 
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Rocky Mountain Bakers 
To Meet May 20-22 


Plans have been completed, speak- 
ers selected and the agenda prepared 
for the 35th annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. to be 
held May 20-22 at the Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver. 


Among ithe speakers will be How- 
ard Hunter, head of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Dr. 
Henry Borsook, California Institute 
of Technology; Robert W. Rohr and 
C. Wayne Ingle, both of Interstate 


Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, and Lee 
Fondren, past president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Denver. Sunday, 
May 21, will be given over to the 
Rocky Mountain bakers’ workshop 
The annual golf tournament will be 
held Monday, May 22. « 


Laboratory Opened 

DCA Food Industries, Inc., bakery 
division, recently opened its newly 
enlarged bakery service laboratory at 
Ellicott City, Md. Planned especially 
to serve the needs of bakers who re- 
quire custom formulation, the labor- 
atory is headed by Michael Murphy. « 
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FOR ALL YOUR 
BAKING NEEDS 


For nearly a century, MOLASSES has, been our business . . . and 
over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 


baking molasses. 


Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas to help bakers increase their sales 
of baked goods. This service is yours on request. 


If you have not already received your copy of our booklet of 


95 tested formulas—”BAKING MOLASSES .. . that 


made 


MOLASSES flavor famous’— write us today; we'll be glad to 


send you one. 


Order your molasses requirements from our nearest office . . - 


for prompt, direct delivery. 


Niele ciaeladi-leMel] 
strategic points in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


Packed in 5-, 15-, 
30-, and 55-gallon 


drums. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 
Dept. BM 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Plants at: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, III 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, N.C 





Ever wonder why two flours with the same ash and protein analysis 
can differ so widely in baking performance? Simply because this type of 
analysis—as a measure of flour quality—is old-fashioned. It belongs back 


in the days of the old millstone. 
Ash content is nothing more than an index of color. The modern 


electronic color measuring instruments of Pillsbury’s research laboratory 


have completely outdated ash measure. 
Protein as a quality standard has been abused, too—to the point where 


protein quantity has been placed above protein quality. (Protein is not 
necessarily a measure of gluten strength. ) 
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Through years of exhaustive research, Pillsbury has de- 
veloped a new concept of quality. A concept based on modern 
scientific methods for insuring baking uniformity. That's 
why—no matter what your baking needs—you can’t buy 
better flour than Pillsbury. 





Pillsbury’ 


Pillshury See? does it 
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We are open for brokerage 

connections in certain Mid- 

western and Eastern states 
Write us 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 
\. 4,700,000 BUS. 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


“rouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Fruit Products 


There’s a good demand for fruit- 
type baked products in our area, 
particularly for 
fruit cup cakes 
and fruit bars. Can 
you suggest a 
couple of formu- 
las which we might 

try?—-C.L., Ore. 

: v 

As a Start, here 
are a couple of 
formulas for fruit- 
filled products 
A. J. Vander Voort . . 
which you might 


consider. 


FRUIT BARS 
Mix together: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
| Ib. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
cinnamon 
OZ. ginger 
oz. allspice 
oz. soda 
oz. ammonia 
Add gradually: 
8 OZ. eggs 


2 OZ. 


Stir in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
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SERVICE COMPANY 


FACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"'Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 


**Diamond D’’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 














Commercial Baking 
Problems 


Add: 
3 lb. cake or cookie crumbs 
Then add and mix in: 
3 Ib. pastry flour (variable) 
3 Ib. raisins 
1 Ib. mixed diced peel 
1 Ib. chopped nuts 
Scale into 18 oz. pieces and roll 
out to the length of a bun pan. Place 
three strips on each pan and flatten 
Wash with an egg wash and then 
bake on double pans at about 375°F. 
When baked and cool, cut into bars 
114 in. wide. 


Note: If desired, the strips may be 
covered with a thin fondant or wa- 
ter icing before cutting into bars 

FRUIT CUP CAKES 

Cream together: 

| Ib. granulated sugar 
| Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
24% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. allspice 
'4 Oz. ginger 
14 oz. cloves 

Add: 

1 Ib. 

Stir in: 

1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
4 lb. cake crumbs 
4 Ib. 8 oz. water 
Mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 

Add: 

2 Ib. seedless raisins 

Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans. Bake at 375°F. When baked 
and cool, cover with desired icing. 


whole eggs 


Crullers 

We have become interested in a 
cruller, for which there has been con- 
siderable call by our patrons. As our 
own formula isn’t too suitable, can 
you suggest one we might use?—N.C., 
Neb. 

v v 


Considerable success has been re- 
ported from use of the accompanying 
cruller formula if you wish to try it. 

COMBINATION CRULLER 


Make up the following sweet 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


year after year... 


CONSISTENTLY 
_ SUPERIOR 


¢ ate ey 
we Le 5 


...In the field ...1n the mill ...In the loaf 


Nebraskans GROW it. Millers and bakers KNOW it to have superior 
milling and baking qualities—qualities that STAND OUT, every step of the 
way from bin to bakery. 
Of Nebraska’s 1960 wheat acreage, 99.8% represented varieties which rate 
“GOOD TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 64.9%, and mellow gluten varieties 
accounted for 34.9%. 
Flour milled from Nebraska wheat gives better baking performance. 
@ ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 
@ UNIFORMITY 
@® HIGH ABSORPTION 
Three reasons why it will pay you to specify “NEBRASKA wheat” in 


your next order. 


cnbineietaaeen NEBRASKA GRAIN 
New 27-min. full color sound film IMPROVEMENT 
eed of Audio Visual Instructior ASSOCIATION 


University Extension Division 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 


Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 

















George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize 
production of 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


in laboratory controlled 
superior Cake, Pastry and 


wheats 











Frank H. BLopGETr, Inc. 
(SINCE 1848) 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 








dough: 
2 Ib. sugar 
2 Ib. shortening 
| Ib. whole eggs 
142 oz. salt 
4 Ib. milk (variable) 
8 OZ. yeast 
1 Ib. pastry flour 
8 Ib. bread flour 
Dough temperature 78-80°F. 
Allow this dough to ferment and 
then to each pound of dough add | 
qt. water. Break the dough up thor- 
oughly. Then add 4 Ib. prepared 
doughnut flour. Mix until smooth. 
Roll and cut out the crullers at 
once using a 3 in. doughnut cutter. 
Place on screens or cloths and allow 
to proof for about 20-30 min. Then 
fry at about 370°F. 
After they are fried, drain thor- 
oughly and cover with fine granu- 
lated sugar. 


Chocolate Cake 


Although our German chocolate 
cake has had good customer accep- 
tance, lately it seems sort of dry. 
Could it be that we should use a good 
grade of cake flour instead of the 
all-purpose flour called for by our 
formula?—H.K., Texas. 

Vv v 

From our experience, I would first 

suggest that you increase the sugar 











KELLY- 
ERICKSON- 
JONES 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


We Operate Our Own Laboratories 


Including Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 








6 oz.; the buttermilk 8-10 oz., and 
the soda % oz. This will make the 
batter somewhat softer, but the cake 
will be more moist. Also, if the cake 
is too compact to suit you, try in- 
creasing the soda %4 oz. 


Crumb Mixes 


We are interested in having on hand 
suitable formulas which contain cake 
and cookie crumbs — they're always 
usable.—S.C.K., Mich. 

v Vv 

Here are some you will be inter- 

ested in using. 


BELMONT COOKIES 
(Machine or Hand Cut) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
1 Ib. 8 oz, sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
3 oz. soda 
112 oz. cinnamon 
V2 OZ. ginger 
¥2 oz. allspice 
V4 oz. cloves 
5 lb. pastry flour 
3 Ib. 8 oz. fine ground crumbs 
(cake or cooky) 
1 gt. molasses 
2 lb. water 
Roll out to about %4 in. thickness 
and cut out with a 3 in. plain round 
cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and then put a large seeded raisin in 
the center. Wash with an egg wash 
and bake at about 375'F. « 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this pvblication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Think of it 


this way... WHEAT 
THE QUAKER G4*S COMPANY 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


| a though ‘‘Oats” is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


e Cedar Rapids, lowa 


This widespread milling experience not only means mills and o Bt. deseghh, Mlecout 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it + Los Angeles, California 


also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours o Shonen, Venss 
e Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 
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“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 











—— 


THERE'S STILL TIME 


TO SEE THE EXCITING NEW 


SMICO-MORROS 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


AOM EXHIBIT—MAY-22-25 
MINNEAPOLIS PICK-NICOLLET 
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DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 
We Solicit Your Hedges 


MILTON McGREEVY I. ©. HOCKADAY 
Resident Partners 


912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-6622 








For Current Reading... 


® Booklets 


GRAIN DRYING AND STORAGE 
CONFERENCE — Complete pro- 
ceedings of the seventh annual con- 
ference held at Texas Technological 
College in February. Contains 
names, titles, addresses of officers 
and directors, sponsoring firms, oth- 
er personnel. Included are brief 
biographies of speakers, conference 
registration list, and transcripts of 
papers presented. (For copies, con- 
tact School of Agriculture, Texas 
Lubbock, 


Technological College, 


Texas.) 


MALTING BARLEY IN WESTERN 
CANADA—A 34-page booklet, il- 
lustrated, with color, of the industry 
from grades of barley through allo- 
cation of varieties, quality factors, 
harvesting, threshing, marketing, 
distribution, milling and commercial 
demand. Mention also is made of 
extensive improvement work being 
conducted throughout Canada. (For 
copies, contact W. G. Malaher, di- 
rector, research department, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Mani- 
toba, Canada.) 


Winnipeg 


1960 REPORT, GRAIN RESEARCH 
LABORATORY — More than 80 
pages outlining work of the labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada. Part | contains 
short accounts of basic and applied 
research completed and in progress. 
Part Il reports on results of annual 
studies made on new hybrids of 
hard red spring wheat, amber dur- 
um and barley developed by plant 
breeders, plus studies of general 
interest. Part Ill comprises summary 
statements on quality of Canadian 
grain marketed in 1959-60, along 
with other relevant information. An 
appendix provides tables and maps, 
plus scientific committees on which 
the laboratory's staff is represent- 
ed, conferences attended, and other 
information. (Available from J. 
Ansel Anderson, Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Can- 


ada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada.) 


director, 


¥ ¥Y 
¥ y 


RELATIONSHIP AMONG THREE 


@ Pamphlets 


® Trade Reports 


FUTURES . \RKETS—A 32-page 
reprint from Food Research Insti- 
tute Studies (Vol. Il, No. 1.) A 
study of the wheat futures markets 
in Chicago, Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis. (Available from the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Cal.; 
copies $1.00.) 


single 


EFFECTS OF HIGH-FREQUENCY 
ELECTRIC FIELDS ON CERTAIN 
SPECIES OF STORED-GRAIN IN- 
SECTS—tThis is Marketing Research 
Report No. 455, published by the 
U.S. Department of 
Report is one of a group presenting 
results of tests with physical and 
mechanical means applied to stored 


Agriculture. 


grain for control of insect infesta- 
tion. It gives results of a study on 
the title subject. (Available from 
the market quality research division, 
Agricultural Marketing 
U.S. Department of 
Washington, D.C.) 


Service, 


Agriculture, 


NEBRASKA WHEAT COMMIS- 
SION, 5TH ANNUAL REPORT—A 
fully illustrated brochure review- 
ing work undertaken by the com- 
mission in 1960. Areas of activity 
covered include expansion of the 
commission's work, its program to 
find new food and industrial uses 
for wheat, opening of a wheat 
quaiity laboratory, institution of a 
continuous year-around public in- 
formation program, start of a re- 
search project to discover gluten 
characteristics, air classification 
and baking properties of high pro- 
tein Nebraska wheat, and staff 
members named to foreign assign- 
ments. (Available from the division 
of wheat development, Department 
of Agriculture and Inspection, 606 
Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.) 


¥ v 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
La 4 8D) Os bi DD) BD 
b 40) Os b= BD 
DIFFERENCE! 


Sure, all flour looks alike. But baking results dramatically demonstrate the difference between 


ordinary flour and premium flour milled by Morten Milling Company. Aside from the precision 


milling methods used, Morten’s real ace-in-the-hole is access to vast selections of wheat from 


their own far-flung storage elevators. Only preferred wheat is used by Morten— your customers 


will confirm this pleasant difference by loyally repeating purchases of your bakery products. 


Drinkwater 
} ) 
——— A 
Short Patent Reg. Semi-short Hi-giuten, 
™ poreted 


DRIMN KRW ASTI EF FA. / MORTEN MILLING CO..DALLAS TEX 
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MEN GOING 


National Yeast Corp. has advanced 
Walter M. Christensen to divisional 
sales manager of its western mar- 
garine shortening department. In his 
new position Mr. Christensen will de- 
velop sales and distribution of Nation- 
al’s margarine shortening in the bak- 
ing industry, reports Frank J. Hale, 
president. Mr. Christensen joined the 
firm in 1956 as a special sales repre- 
sentative. 


James T. Geetersloh has joined 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., as a South 
American representative. He will be 
attached to the Great Plains office in 
Lima, Peru, charged with responsi- 
bility for organizing and supervising 
a branch office at Bogota, Colombia, 
acting as a regional specialist for 
Colombia and Ecuador. He is a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and holds 
a degree as a bachelor of foreign 
trade from the American Institute for 


PLACES 


Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. 
Geetersloh majored in Latin Ameri- 
can studies at Mexico City College, 
Mexico, and in social studies at Sea- 
ton Hall University in New Jersey. 
He speaks fluent Spanish and for the 
past two years has been a station 
representative for Panagra Airways at 
Cali, Colombia. He previously repre- 
sented the airline in Peru and Ecua- 
dor. 


administrative re- 
bakery opera- 


Realignment of 
sponsibilities for the 
tions of C. J. Patterson Co. brings 
two key executives to vice presi- 
dencies. They are H. Paul Hudson, 
director of manufacturing since 1958, 
and James W. Kirkpatrick, director 
of merchandising the past two years. 
Mr. Hudson now takes charge of all 
bakery operations of Patterson’s six 
plants in Missouri and Kansas. C. J. 


Patterson, Jr., vice president, will 





SIFTING? 
SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


© Big capacity in small floor space 


© Accurate separations 


@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 


struction available 


® Smooth, 
maintenance 


vibration-free operation—minimum 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


-B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


SALES AND SERVICE 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


have similar responsibilities for the 
seven other bakeries in Colorado, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Mississippi and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick will be responsible for 
coordinating central staff services of 


i Pa 


H. P. Hudson J. W. Kirkpatrick 


the home office in the areas of mar- 
keting, manufacturing, production, 
purchasing, product development, 
quality control and engineering. 


As acting manager of its flour mill 
at Dallas, Texas, Russel! Miller-King 
Midas Mills has named Gerald P. 
Marron, reports W. M. Steinke, presi- 
dent. Mr. Marron R. S. 
Hjelmseth, who died April 17. Mr. 
Marron has been with Russell Miller- 
King Midas since 1945, when he be- 
gan as an accountant at the Minne- 
apolis office. He was transferred to 
Dallas in 1956 and became assistant 
mill manager, which position he held 
until his current assignment. 


Continental Baking Co. has ap- 
pointed a new regional sales execu- 
tive. He is B. W. Pennington, who will 
headquarter in 
Alexandria, Va., 
and assume re- 
sponsibility for 
Continental's 
South Atlantic dis- 
trict. Mr. Penning- 
ton was manager 
of Cont inental’s 
bakery at Tulsa, 
Okla., from 1957 
until his recent ap- 
pointment. Prior 
to that he managed the firm’s Little 
Rock, Ark., bakery and also served 
as sales manager for the plant at 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Pennington has 
been with Continental 25 years, ex- 


succeeds 


B. W. Pennington 
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cept for three years in the armed 
forces during World War I. 


2 

Roger C. Greene, vice president 
and manager of terminal merchandis- 
ing at the Alton, Ill., plant of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., has been approved for 
membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, according to Wal- 
ter J. Krings, secretary. Mr. Greene 
has served with F. H. Peavey at 
Duluth; Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha, 
Neb., and Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills at Buffalo. He was assigned to 
the Alton plant from Buffalo about 
three months ago. 


Three directors have been added 
to the board of Pioneer Flour Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas. They are Robert 
L. Schupbach, who is the company’s 
assistant sales manager; A. Schreiner 
Harrison, member of a prominent San 
Antonio family and president of a 
laundry and dry cleaning firm, and 
John Hebdon, a San Antonio attor- 
ney. Announcement of the appoint- 
ments was made by Alfred G. Beck- 
mann, Pioneer’s president and gen- 
eral manager, following the com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting. 


The man who has headed the oper- 
ations of Peter Pan Bakers, Inc., in 
Des Moines for the past year and a 
half, John R. Lines, now advances to 
company vice president. He will also 
continue with his responsibilities in 
Des Moines. A veteran of 23 years in 
the baking industry, Mr. Lines joined 
the Davenport, lowa, division of Peter 














MaArsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
* 


Chicago « New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 















































VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 









































KANSAS CITY 
GREAT BEND *® 





TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 


8,500,000 
BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 
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WE CAN draw from the whole expanse of the entire hard winter 
wheat area—from Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our terminals are stra- 
tegically located to serve you from your favored area. With a 
milling background, our wheat buyers are skilled in picking just 


the right wheats to meet your needs. Call us. 


INCORPORAT 
GRAIN DIVISION 


20 W. 9TH STREET * KANSAS CITY, MO. * BA 1-2006 


Flour Mills of America 








GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


New York Nashville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City New Orleans 
Omaha Galveston 
Minneapolis Houston 

Duluth Ft. Worth 
Hutchinson Portland 
Milwaukee Phoenix 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Boston Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B.C 
Norfolk Winnipeg, Man 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 
anermnnell 


Nashville 
Memphis 
Enid 

New Orleans 
Gaiveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portiand 
Miiwaukee 


EVERY 


SWEET CREAM 
OF 


Pan in 1940 and was sales manager 
for the bakery’s operations in Illinois 
prior to his transfer to Des Moines. 
Peter Pan also has affiliates in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Omaha and Salt Lake 
City. 
as 

Election of J. B. Kelley as treas- 
urer of Security Mills, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been announced by 
James E. Skidmore, president. Mr. 
Kelley succeeds James G. Johnston 
who has been vice president and 
treasurer of the company. Mr. John- 
ston continues as vice president, and 
Mr. Kelley continues as comptroller, 
along with assuming responsibility 
for administration of Security Mills’ 
credit department. 


There’s a new position and a man 
to handle the responsibilities of it in 
the central research laboratories of 
General Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis 
Kinnon Lilligren has been named 
manager of administrative services. 
Prior to joining General Mills Mr. 
Lilligren was chief industrial engineer 
for Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. at Gramercy, La. Before that 
he worked 11 years with a firm of 
consultants. 

* 


Coming back to Minneapolis after 


FLOWER 


STAMINA 


FLOURS 


BULK OR 
SACK LOADING 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spriag wheat flour 


572 NORTH GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


MPLS., MINN. - 


PHONE FE 2-8637 


an absence of two years is Andrew 
C. Vayder, returning to take charge 
of the barley department of the Bunge 
Corp. Mr. Vayder was in Milwaukee 
as supervisor of grain for Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. Previous to that, in Minne- 
apolis, he was associated with Pabst 
as a barley buyer. He also served as 
assistant barley buyer for Kurth 
Malting Co., Minneapolis. 


Coberly, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, a wheat grower, has been 
named director of the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection Department, by 
Gov. John Anderson. He succeeds 
Arthur Creten, of Muncie, the pre- 
vious governor’s appointee. Mr. Co- 
berly has been active in the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Assn. 


Marion H. 


Caravan Products Co., Passaic, 
N.J., has added to its sales staff. Moe 
Pasternak will cover the Long Island, 
N.Y., area for Caravan. He has been 
in sales work the past five years cov- 
ering the Brooklyn and Long Island 
areas. 


Douglas G. Johnson, with Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills since 1937, 
has been advanced to manager of the 
firm’s Minot, N.D., plant, replacing 
Cecil P. Ferguson, now on leave of 
absence. Mr. Johnson also manages 
Russel! Miller-King Midas’ Valley 
City and Grand Forks, N.D., mills. 
He began with the company as a sales 
representative at Wadena, Minn., was 
moved to Minneapolis in 1942 as 
superintendent of the “A” mill, and 
became mill manager five years later 
He was assigned as northwest feed 
division manager in 1952, then trans- 
ferred to Valley City as mill manager 
in 1955, taking on additional duties 
as Grand Forks mill manager in 1957 


Canada: 


Announcement of a new appoint- 
ment in the area of its grain opera- 
tions has been 
made by Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Named is N. 
H. McClure, who 
now becomes Ogil- 
vie’s assistant grain 
manager. Mr. Mc- 
Clure brings to the 
company an ex- 
tensive back- 
ground in the grain 
business. His ac- 
tivities for the company will be in 
Winnipeg. « 


N. H. McClure 
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Announcing 


LE 


Balex is a new, superior, single-ply shipping container 
created through research at our Multiwall Packaging 
Laboratory. It is made from a heavyweight kraft 
Clupak* extensible paper just developed by West Vir- 
inia. Balex offers these advantages: 
Reduces container costs up to 10%. 
Meets all requirements for automated production 
line filling and closing operations. Balex has a pasted 
bottom, an open mouth, and can be closed by either 
pasting or sewing. 
Outperforms any single or double wall baler bag 
currently available. 
Lends itself to many packing applications now re- 
quiring more expensive containers. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufac 


tured under its authority and satisfying its specifications 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


May I5, 1961 


The New Tougher, 
Lower-Priced Baler! 


If you ship flour, sugar, coffee, dog food, bake mixes, in- 
sulation, produce, salt, beans, grits, lightweight aggre- 
gates, etc.—in pockets or in bulk—mail the coupon for 
the complete money-saving story on Balex. Multiwall Bag 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


pm ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA omy 
Multiwall Bag Division, Dept. 752 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me complete information on Balex. | am now 


packing__ 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 

EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS 


Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 











Ce 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING: COMPANY 


“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 
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THE MILLER, in with Maurice C. 


Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 


association 


sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 


The Pump Room (Ambassador East), 
Chicago 

The Pump Room serves a superb, razor-thin, slightly 
salted rye crisp toast, and the diner may savor as 
much of it as he wishes. Food at the Pump Room is 
individually cooked and served a la carte, so consid- 
erable time is required to prepare orders, which gives 
the crisp toast a position of high importance while 
patrons await their orders. The toast is always on 
the table, and it receives meticulous care and atten- 
tion. In an atmosphere of cultivated ease and com- 
fort, finely dressed waiters in knee-length trousers 
pass between the patrons, carefully bringing the es- 
tablishment’s bread products. They keep their eyes 
on the rye toast, regularly exchanging one order that 
may have staled for a fresh one. While eating the rye 
toast, Pump Room guests may alternately sip the 
Hartini, a drink made by spraying a dash of ver- 
mouth from an atomizer over ice and adding a lit- 
tle gin. In such surroundings, the hotel’s bread prod- 
ucts take on meaning and importance as integral 
components of the entire cuisine. 
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Strategically located vo serve your FLOUR wens: ~.. 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard 
of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and 


CHICAGO 


competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart naiciladiine 
Millng Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE 


@ spring and hard winter wheat flours 

e@ soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers SALES OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

THE Northwestern MILLER 


CHICAGO 7. tht 
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“WHERE THEY AR 


May 

May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec. 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver |. 


May 21-24—tThe Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., joint annual meeting; the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
Thomas F. Deutschle, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont.. 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
ec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


June 23-24—District 10, Association of 
Operative Millers; San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill Equip- 
ment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


June 25-27—New WHampshire-Vermont 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting; Wentworth 
Hall, Jackson, N.H.; sec., Calvin Gaebel, 
214 Harvard St., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 13-17—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual meeting; Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
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Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., 1219 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. Flour Exchange, Minneapolis |, Minn. 


September Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Sept. 8—District 4, Association of Op- Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge 
erative Millers; Minneapolis, Minn.; sec Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark 





the greatest collection of every- 


Come and See... ves, 


thing that’s new, exciting and 


different .. ..953 booths ... 303 
exhibitors! Many new ideas to 


take home and apply to your own 


bakery operation. Join the thou- : 
sands of bakers who will partici- reserva 100 
pate in the Baking Industry’s 1961 | 


Pageant of Progress. See you in 


Se TODAY! 


NYY 








1961 BAKINGC Lo 
INDUSTRY 


EXPOSITION 


OCTOBER 


7th thru 12th LY You in 
ATLANTIC CITY ATLANTIC CITY 


Sponsored by 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
relays, 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 





Make your reservations today ...for further information write 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 


homa City. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 

Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers 


annual production conference; 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 


Assn., 
Dinkler 


Benson L. 


Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 
N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 
hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 





























TO HELP MAKE 
YOUR LOAF 
THE MARKET LEADER 


* Denton, Texas 








ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 


SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Serving the Milling Industry for 76 Years 


F. A. Theis e pd. math 0 W. S Tee 
J. F. Baumgartner, Manager Country El 








e H. W. Johnston 
Elevators 








Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville 11}. 


Sept. 29-30—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 


tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


October 

Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Mich. 


Oct. 20-21—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Danville, Ill.; sec., 
Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 


Lowell, 


Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., James N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Geo. W. John- 


son, Ritzville, 


Washington; sec., 
Wash. 


Nov. 
fall convention; 
Boston, Mass.; sec., 
945 Great Plain Ave., 
92, Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


i3-14—New England Bakers Assn. 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
William E. Bowman, 
Room 9, Needham 


December 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


1962 


January 
Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 


Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac Bakers 
Assn., 
Hotel, 
Schupp, 
more 2. 


States 
annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 

126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 


Quality (flour for Every eed 
Leo Frank Co. 


@ 2 Beaver Street NEW YORK e@ 
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Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
committee 
Balti- 


executive 
Hotel, 


convention 
Lord Baltimore 


post 
meeting; 
more, Md. 
February 
Feb. 11-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 


annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 


tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 
March 


ers National Assn. 
taries’ circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 


19-20—Grain 


and Feed Deal- 
pre-convention secre- 


tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 | 5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention: Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 40! Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 

April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 








FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 


The Northwestern Miller 














LINCOLN NEBRASKA 











ELEVATOR A—14,000,000 BUSHELS 


SAM A. DARROUGH, Manager 


Phone: HE 2-2706 


Offering You 


Complete Grain Service 


By Rail and Truck 


ELEVATOR B—9,200,000 BUSHELS 


W. W. WELCH, Assistant Manager 


TWX: LI 8169 
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Rotary Filler 


The Arthur Colton Co., division of 
Snyder Corp., announces its Model 
No. 116 Colton high speed volu- 
metric rotary filler, suitable for filling 
containers with food products, such 
as liquids, pastes and creams. The 
rotary filler operates at speeds from 
110 to 320 containers a minute. The 
manufacturer that the filling 
machine will fill containers from 1% 
to 4 in. in diameter and up to 10 in. 
in height. The machine is driven by 
a 2-h.p. motor through a shock re- 
ducing fluid coupling and a variable 
speed drive. A centralized lubrication 
system and anti-friction bearings are 
used in the filler. The machine oc- 
cupies a floor space approximately 
130 in. by 74 in. by 75 in. in height. 

Circle No. 4828 
on Reply Form for Details 


states 


Price Catalog 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc., has issued 
its 36-page, semi-annual price catalog 
of essential oils, aromatic chemicals, 
specialties, and certified colors. The 
booklet includes short descriptions 
and uses of various products plus ad- 
dresses and phone numbers of the 
firm’s various branch offices. Bakers 
will find sections on certified pure 
food colors, a complete list of Dodge 
and Olcott’s flavor lines, and prices 
in quantity and per pound for all 
products listed. ‘ 

Circle No. 4829 
on Reply Form for Details 


All-Vegetable Emulsifier 


An all vegetable “mono” ingredient 
—ATMUL 651, has been developed 
by the food industry department of 
Atlas Powder Co. for yeast-raised 
baked products. The firm states that 
ATMUL 651 is an improved, whole- 
some food ingredient to help bread 
retain fresh softness while providing 
finer, more uniform grain. The manu- 
facturer states that this is the product 
which was introduced in 1960 as 
ATMUL 650. The improved product 
is said to be softer in texture. AT- 
MUL 651 is supposed to give bakers 
a relaxed, extensible dough, which is 
dry and easy to work; a symmetrical 
loaf with straight side walls and no 
sagging; greater volume or shorter 
proofing time and less shrinkage in 


52 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 


ePRODUCTS 
eSERVICES 


the cooling racks. ATMUL 651 may 
be added at the sponge or dough 
stage and is said to need no pre-mix- 
ing or blending with other materials. 
Controlled plasticity permits complete 
dispersion in the dough. 
Circle No. 4830 
on Reply Form for Details 


Food Handling Cabinet 


Stoddard-Quirk Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced an insulated food han- 
dling cabinet, Model No. 306, which 
can hold 32 pans, 10% x 12% in. 
on eight shelves. Stoddard-Quirk 
claims that the cabinet is designed to 





meet today’s needs for more efficient 
methods of handling filled baked 
foods, among other products. Stod- 
dard-Quirk also offers a complete line 
of transport cabinets, racks, and in- 
sulated food handling cabinets in 
popular sizes for the baking industry. 
Circle No. 4831 
on Reply Form for Details 


Conveyor Catalog 


An eight-page, two-color catalog 
on the Rapistan APC (Adjustable 
Pressure) conveyor has been published 
and is available from the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. Photographs and 
diagrams illustrate the principles and 
features of wheel and live-roller APC 
conveyors which permit accumulation 
on powered horizontal conveyor with 
no pressure build-up. More than a 
dozen photographs of actual installa- 
tions show how this type of con- 
veyor is being used. One of the 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


photographs shows a carton of pack- 
aged cake mix on the conveyor line. 
The brochure also contains product 
information on the two types of APC 
conveyors, including specifications on 
length, height, width, belt speed, load 
capacities and other details of con- 
struction and operational features. 


Circle No. 4832 
on Reply Form for Details 


Imprinting Machines 


KIWI Coders 
available an automatic 
imprinting set-up and filled corru- 
gated shipping cases on conveyor 
lines. The equipment is motor driven 
and manufactured in eight models. 
The firm states that cases can be auto- 
matically imprinted on both sides, 
turned, printed on both ends and 
turned in. This can be done at any 
variable speed up to fifty cases a 
minute. Cases may weigh up to 70 
Ib. each. 


Corp. is making 
machine for 


Circle No. 4833 
on Reply Form for Details 


Aluminum Container 


An aluminum container shaped in 
the form of a Dutch shoe, designed 
to catch the consumer’s eye, is being 
made specially for General Mills, Inc., 
by Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Sales, Inc., for the merchandising of 
Dutch Apple Coffee Cake. The spe- 
cial container is one of a number of 
products which Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Sales makes for handling 
baked products. In this particular 


Mills supplies the 
aluminum “shoe” container, baking 
mix and promotional materials to 
bakers who in turn bake, store, trans- 
port and advertise the products. The 
rigid, rectangular aluminum contain- 
er is adaptable for automatic wrap- 


case, General 


THE Northwestern MILLER 





ping on conventional equipment. 
Kaiser states that the special package 
indicates a trend toward combining 
bold design, unusual shapes, and at- 
tractive appearance with functional 
qualities of aluminum to effectively 
compete with other materials in the 
convenience foods market. The 
tainer has an additional use because 
it can be utilized directly for re-heat- 
ing and serving the cake 


con 


Circle No. 4834 
on Reply Form for Details 


Platform Scale 


Bakers will be interested in a 
streamlined platform counter 
introduced by Detecto Scales, Inc 


The scale is said to be of highly ac- 


scale 


‘ 





curate design, and handy for weighing 
of bulk commodities. The unit weighs 
up to 300 Ib. without use of loose 
weights. All functional parts are com- 
pletely enclosed, and the scale has a 
durable, sanitary, stain-proof finish 


Use This Reader 
Service Card 


a 
For Information 
+ 


Keep Posted on 
New Ideas 
* 
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. 
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Figures on its beams are clearly 
etched for easy reading of figures and 
graduations. The model is Detecto 
No. 4510. 


Circle No. 4835 
on Reply Form for Details 


Salt for Blending 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. is offer- 
ing to millers, particularly those who 
make prepared mixes, a brochure on 
the importance of correct salt to as- 
sure proper blending and protection 
against “shot balls,” in prepared flours 
and mixes. Because some 
have demanded a salt even finer than 
previously available, Diamond Crystal 
is now offering extra-fine milled salt 
prepared. This grade is said to be so 
fine that it screens practically 100% 
through a 100 mesh about 
90% through a 200 mesh screen, and 
50% or better through a 325 mesh 
The product is treated with 

tricalcium phosphate as a 
free-flowing conditioner 


processes 


screen, 


screen 
a 1.5% 


Circle No. 4836 
on Reply Form for Details 


All-Weather Filling 


The Ph. Orth Co. has 
its “Rich "N Cremey” pastry filling 
for bakers. It is anticipated that the 
filling will be specially useful in local- 


announced 


ities where the use of egg and milk 
custard is prohibited by law during 
the summer months. Ph. Orth states 
that there are no restrictions on “Rich 
"N Cremey” pastry filling at any time 
in any climate. It is by no means a 
hot weather product, the company 
points out, and bakers are finding it 
useful throughout the year. The pas- 
try filling is said to be economical 
and easy to use, and can be made up 
as needed in any quantities desired 
Variations can be made easily from 
the basic mix, and a variety of flav- 


ors is obtainable. It is said to have 
virtually the same properties as egg 
and milk custard, making it useful 


for eclair fillings, roll toppings, layer 





ath 


BAKERS’ INGREDIENTS 














fillings and all bakery products where 
an eggless, milkless, custard-like fill 
ing is desirable. The product is 
packed in cases of six 5-lb. bags and 


25 and 100 Ib. drums. 


Circle No. 4837 
on Reply Form for Details 


Glassine Cookie Bags 


New glassine cookie bags, formed 
of white opaque glassine with a liner 
of wax-laminated amber glassine, for 
eye appeal and multiple product pro- 
tection, have been developed by the 
flexible packaging division of Con- 
tinental Can Co. The new packages 
are being used by a baking firm in 
the South, and are form a 
moisture barrier which keeps cookies 
fresh. It is claimed also that the glas- 
sine protects packages from 
Even if the inter-liner is pierced, the 


said to 


stains 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


manufacturer claims, the glassine will 
not stain. For merchandising, the bag 
is printed horizontally on one side 


and vertically on the other, to permit 
readability while stacking on shelves 
in either position. 


Circle No. 4838 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bale Opener, Positioner 


Systemation Corporation, affiliate 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has developed 
an automatic bale opening and posi- 
tioning machine, the “Sysco-matic,” 
for integration into practically all 
existing bale packing lines such as 
those for flour and sugar. The 
Sysco-matic unit can also be incor- 


used 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 


items in which | am interested. 


4828 4829 4830 


4833 4834 4835 


4838 4839 4840 


YOUR NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 


porated into completely new installa- 
tions, states the manufacturer, with- 
out change in the discharge drop-off 
of the bale packer. The Sysco-matic 
machine is adjustable and can handle 
two through 10 Ib. bales. Changeover 
from one size bale to another can be 
accomplished quickly by easily ac- 
cessible controls, the corporation 
claims. The unit is said to be simple 
in design with low maintenance costs 
offering a practical method of high 
volume packing operations. The unit 
is pneumatically-electrically powered 
and can be operated at speeds up to 
fifteen bales a minute. 


Circle No. 4839 
on Reply Form for Details 


Servicing Fork Trucks 


The industrial truck 
Clark Equipment Co. has available a 
94-page manual on servicing electric 
Clarklift fork trucks, titled “Servicing 
the Clarklift Electric.” The manual is 
said to be the most comprehensive 
ever published by Clark on electric 
truck maintenance. It includes 189 
photographs and 41 
schematic circuits. Designed to sup- 
plement a slide film on electric truck 
maintenance, the manual is divided 
into two parts and an appendix. Part 
one contains information on_ basic 
electricity, testing instruments, basic 
checking steps, inspection, testing and 
repair of components common to all 
electric Clarklift trucks. Part two pro- 
vides complete information on_ the 
operation, testing and repair of the 
carbon pile, a hydraulically-controlled 


division of 
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variable resistor which provides vari- 
able acceleration of truck 
motors. The appendix includes com- 
plete specifications, fold-out wiring 
diagrams and adjustment 
procedures for all of the firm’s elec- 
tric trucks. 


electric 


detailed 


Circle No. 4840 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakery Bags 


Printed, side-seal polyethylene bak- 
ery bags, designed for the recently 
introduced Carbert automatic bagging 
machine, are available from the Kor- 
dite Co. The bags will be of interest to 


bakers concerned with the packaging 
of rolls and buns. They are punched 
and perforated for dispensing 
from a metal wicket binding and 
range from 8 to 13 in. in width, 8 
to 18 in. in length. The manufacturer 
states that filling and sealing can be 
achieved at a rate of 40 units a min- 
ute. 


easy 


Circle No. 4841 
on Reply Form for Details 
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The Congressman’s Role Is Changing 


Under Proposed Farm Legislation the Wise Solon of Past Ages 
Will Become a Matronly Den Mother to the Farmers of America 


By F. C. Bisson 
Chicago Correspondent 


VER THE PAST 40 years, Old Mother Congress, 
O a fecund soul indeed, has gone into labor with 
much frequency, and given birth to a varied assortment 
of legislative offspring, many of which have had a com- 
mon family resemblence in that they were all sired in 
the name of “farm relief.” 

But this year there has been a different approach. 
Some of the “boys” in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, most of them complete neophytes at this business 
of farming, dug up fragments of anatomy taken from 
previous legislative attempts to solve the seemingly ever- 
present “farm problem” and sewed them together by the 
subterfuge of making the secretary of agriculture an 
absolute czar. Then they dolled-up this rather aged and 
shop-worn infant in some brand new duds, put ribbons 
in its hair, wrapped a blanket round it, and deposited the 
basket on the doorstep of Congress, after which they re- 
tired discreetly into the shrubbery hoping that adoption 
papers would be filed the very next day. 


Congress Asked to Abdicate 
While it is the practice of the executive branch of the 
government to make suggestions to the legislative branch, 





for better sanitation 


at lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western Waterproofing Company 


Modern science has developed effective new materials for better, 
lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage areas. 
The new synthetic resins and plastics form slick, tough coatings 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crevices in floors, walls, 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface is easier to clean, 
and stays clean longer. These versatile products—of which there 
care many types for a variety of uses—can be applied over any 
type of construction: wood, metal, concrete, masonry. They are 
available in a number of colors, textures and price ranges. 
Let us show you how these modern coatings can help you 
with the big problem of sanitation in your mill. Send coupon 
today 6018 
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this appears to be the first time that Congress has been 
asked to abdicate more or less completely. Congress, right- 
ly so, is opposed to this group of “Johnny-come-latelies” 
taking over its functions lock, stock and barrel and, as 
in this instance, giving an untried politician the power of 
life and death over American agriculture. It is no secret 
that men in high places in both Senate and House are 
taking unkindly to the idea of embracing this waif. Be- 
sides, they resent the implication that the role of Con- 
gress should be that of a matronly den mother. 

While an appreciable number of congressmen and 
senators always keep their eyes focused on the New 
Frontier, they can scarcely be blamed for resenting the 
thought of being sidetracked by a group of college pro- 
fessors. 

In addition, there are some 
Republicans and conservative Democrats who have no 
taste for the mess of warmed-over hash that has been 
dished up for them by a group of non-elected amateur 
legislative cooks. 

In the weeks since the delivery of the 
message on the farm question, the essence of the thoughts 
of the many “task forces’ whom he had out beating the 
bushes for some plausible approach to this most vexing 
of problems, has been put into legislative form. It was 
introduced by Sen. Allen Ellender as chairman of the 
Senate agriculture committee. One can be reasonably cer- 
tain that the Louisiana senator was merely doing a job 
for the President—with no stomach for the bill as such. 
The bill is S-1643 and is called “The Agricultural Act 
of 1961.” 

While President Kennedy’s message to Congress was 
a rather lengthy affair of some 6,500 words, it was but 
a short memorandum compared with the bill—79'2 pages 
containing nearly 20,000 words. 

This, in itself, is bad enough but the whole is dressed 
mumbo-jumbo difficult for the ordinary 
Here’s an example picked at random: 


PAGE 26, LINES 12 to 22, INCLUSIVE: The 
farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to 
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twice the normal production of the acreage planted 
or production-units maintained of the commodity 
in excess of the farm acreage allotment or other 
production-unit allotment; PROVIDED that the 
farm marketing excess shall not be larger than the 
amount by which the actual production on the 
farm exceeds the actual production of the farm 
acreage allotment or other production unit allot- 
ment, if the producer such actual production to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary. The farm marketing 
excess shall be deemed available for marketing. 


Just as clear as a tub of Texas gumbo, isn’t it? Here’s 
another to try on for size. 


PAGE 27, LINES 5 to 16, INCLUSIVE: The 
language “at a rate equal to 75 per centum of the 
support price for peanuts for the marketing year 
(August 1-July 31)” shall be deemed to read “at 
a rate per unit of the commodity equal to 65 per 
centum of the parity price for such commodity for 
the second month prior to the beginning of the 
marketing year for such commodity or if a group 
of commodities are treated as a single commodity 
for marketing purposes, at a rate per unit equal 
to 65 per centum of the parity price for the second 
month prior to the beginning of the marketing 
year for the commodity of the group for which 
such parity price is the highest.” 


Being certain that not one of our readers could pos- 
sibly believe that these two quotations actually were taken 
from a potential law, the writer has sworn an affidavit 
attesting the source. 


AFFIDAVIT OF F. C. BISSON 
Being first duly sworn, F. C. Bisson, known to me per- 
sonally, deposes and says that the above quotations are 
true and verbatim ones from Pages 26 and 27 of Senate 
Bill No. S-1643 introduced April 18, 1961, 87th Congress, 
Ist Session 
(Signed) F. C. Bisson 


Sworn to before me, a Notary 
Public, County of Cook, State of 
Illinois, May 8, 1961 

(Signed) Carl Erickson 


Much has been made of the supposed “do-it-yourself” 
aspect of the bill which the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his advisors have concocted. Much has been written about 
the “farmer advisory committees,” all of it leaving the 
impression that the secretary would do nothing that did 
not meet with advisory committee approval. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, for search as one may 
through the entire 79’ pages of the bill, you will not find 
any provision to that effect. Consult and confer with the 
committee? Sure, that is provided for . . . but that is all. 
And anyway, who under the proposed law appoints at 
least two thirds of the committee members? The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. A small crumb is tossed to consumers 
in that the bill calls for one member to represent them 
.. . and who picks him out? Again, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. With Orville L. Freeman’s known organized labor 
affiliations, it is easy to guess who will get the nod—a 
blue collar man rather than a white collar one. 

Then there is the matter of marketing quotas. On page 
15, Part VII, identified as “Marketing Quotas for Specified 
Agricultural Commodities,” it says: “Sec. 360a—This part 
covers any agricultural commodity, including but not 
limited to the following: Corn, tobacco, wheat, cotton, 
rice, peanuts, barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums, flaxseed, 
soybeans, dry edible beans, grass seeds, vegetables (in- 
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cluding potatoes), fruits, tree nuts and seeds, hogs, cattle, 
lambs, chickens, turkeys, whole milk, butterfat, eggs, hops, 
honey and gum naval stores.” 


What, No Tripe? 

About the only thing they seem to have missed are 
parakeets, tripe, pizza, dandelion greens and coyotes. But 
don't let that worry you. “If the Secretary so determines,” 
as it says in innumerable spots in the bill, and with or 
without the approval of the handpicked “national farm 
advisory committees,” those items that were overlooked 
will be covered, too. 

Of course, Mr. Freeman will point out that no mar- 
keting quota can become effective unless it is voted in 
by at least 24rds of those who participate in the ballot 
for that purpose. That’s true. But who do you suppose de- 
cides who is entitled to vote? Who makes the rules and 
regulations pertaining to such elections? The Secretary of 
Agriculture, of course. 

There’s nothing in the law to stop a farmer with one 
wife, 10 children and 200 acres to claim that each has 
a 1/12th vested interest in the farm and thus entitled to 
vote. It’s been done before and will be done again. 


Fallacious Elections 

As a matter of fact, to show how utterly fallacious 
and how loosely run these marketing quota elections are, 
Robert C. Liebenow, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and 39 of his friends and business associates leased 
a 20 acre piece of land in North Dakota a couple of years 
ago and they all voted on the wheat quota. Their 
eligibility to vote was challenged but on appeal their votes 
were counted for the obvious reason that the same thing 
had been going on for years. 

In other years, marketing quotas could be proclaimed 
only on the six basic crops. Now the bars would be down 
under the Freeman-Cochrane-Patton bill. 

In addition, something new has been added. Not satis- 
fied with tying the farmer’s hands for only one year 
under the restrictive limitations of a marketing quota, once 
it was “declared carried” by the Secretary, the latter, 
according to Lines | and 2, page 19, of the proposed law 
would have the power to make the quota so proclaimed 
effective “for one or more marketing years, not exceed- 
ing three.” How’s that for buying a cat in the bag? Or a 
pig in a poke? 

Under the proposed law, a farmer would be in viola- 
tion if he “markets” any part of a commodity in excess 
of his quota. Here is what it says “market” means: “To 
dispose of, in raw or processed form, by voluntary or 
involuntary sale, barter, exchange or gift inter vivos* or 
by feeding (in any form) to livestock or poultry which, 
or the products of which, are sold, bartered, transferred 
by gift, exchanged, or to be disposed of.” 


Objectives Summarized 

The bill in question, as it was laid in the lap of Con- 
gress, seemingly has 12 separate objectives in mind. The 
first five are all beamed toward bolstering and protecting 
farm income. The sixth appears to be more concerned 
with furthering the foreign policy of the U.S. than any- 
thing else. The seventh aims to improve the diets of needy 
persons and safeguard the health of our children. The 
eighth, after crying all over the place about other things, 
finally gets around to recognizing the importance of the 
“family farm” although this phase is gone over lightly. 
Then for No. 9 comes the ever-present solicitude for still 
more and broader credit for farmers. By the time they 
reach No. 10 they get around to dropping a vagrant tear 





*It has been years since | ‘'took'’ Latin, so | had to look it up 
it means ‘'desiagnating a gift which passes title from one living person 
to another 
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“continuous, adequate 
at fair and reasonable 


for the consumer with a promise of 
and stable supply of food and fiber 
prices.” 

As they approach the end of the string, No. 11 prom- 
ises to reduce the cost of farm programs by preventing 
the accumulation of surpluses. Then to round out the 
platform to an even dozen, they suddenly remembered 
that it is Congress which must appropriate the funds for 
this expedition into Socialism. Thus, as the tail on the kite, 
they end the parade with this objective: “To provide for 
congressional review of comprehensive farm programs 
relating to supply adjustment and the protection of farm 
prices and income.” 

It certainly is mighty big of the creators of this bill, 
calculated to socialize agriculture, to toss this final crumb 
to the national legislature, even though they probably do 
believe that abdication of its legislative powers to the 
executive branch of government is inevitable. 

The only place in the whole bill that shows any intent 
for Congress to have any say at all after foolishly passing 
S-1643—if Congress can be expected to be so foolish—is 
made on page 40 under “Congressional Review and Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions.” 

This declares that the Secretary would present his 
program to Congress and give it 60 days in which to turn 
it down. In other words, Congress would be ratifying 
USDA action if either the House or the Senate failed to 
disapprove the measure. In effect, it would be a case of 
securing “negative consent.” 

However, it’s dollars to doughnuts that by the time 
Congress finishes with this bill, any resemblance between 
the bill now and then will be purely accidental. Very few, 
if any, Congressmen can be expected to give the Secretary 
the blank check he asks for. 

But should a copy of this bill fall into the hands of 
Stanley Yankus, late of Dowagiac, Mich., but for the past 
year a resident of the Antipodes, he'll probably turn to 
Mrs. Yankus and say: “Honey, it begins to look as though 
we got away just in time.” « 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 














all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
April 24- April 25- April 26- 
Apr. 23-30 *Previous May | May 2 May 3 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 
Northwest 704,766 689,799 650,075 734,948 690,556 
Southwest 1,414,377 1,382,964 1,385,370 1,441,607 1,258,850 
Buffalo 491,133 528,755 467,381 517,528 488 762 
Central and Southeast 569,987 582,497 595,594 575,057 575,099 
Pacific Coast 439,428 410,375 423,622 458,178 318,101 
Totals 3,619.69) 3,594,390 3,522,042 3,727,318 3,331,368 
Percentage of total U.S. output . 80.0 80.0 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,524,614 4,492,988 
Accumulated total this month 18,022,949 13,498,335 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— os July | toe—— 
April April 24- April 25- April 26- 
23-30, Previous May |! May 2, May 3 April 30 May | 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 
Northwest 93 9! 90 110 103 32,180,954 31,158,949 
Southwest 108 106 107 109 95 64,492,255 64,100,408 
Buffalo 97 105 95 109 103 22,274,637 22,392,462 
Central and S. E 89 9! 93 101 97 26,811,487 26,945,271 
Pacific Coast 92 86 91 145 101 19,090,488 19,721,406 
Totals 98 97 97 tit 99 164,849 82! 164,318,496 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Fiour %e Ca- 5-day week Flour %o Ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
April 23-30 198,500 = 183,334 92 April 23-30 297,750 314,790 106 
. 
tei weet peony ee a Previous week .. 297,750 305,102 102 
ear ago ‘ , 
Y 1,7 4,547 if 
Two years ago .. 237,000 215,488 9! ind ect ae | 6S . 
Five-year average 94 sad years ago 287,500 282,026 98 
Ten-year average 95 Five-year average 106 
*Revised Ten-year average 99 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour %e Ca- 

capacity output pacity 

April 23-30 547,575 521,432 94 
Previous week 547,575 *506,212 91 
Year ago 494,500 489,104 99 
Two years ago 430,500 519,460 121 
Five-year average 104 
Ten-year average =a 95 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 
April 23-30 640,200 569,987 89 
Previous week 640,200 *582,497 91 
Year ago . 643,750 595,594 93 
Two years ago 570,260 575,057 101 
Five-year average ...... 94 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 
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Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 

capacity output pacity 

April 23-30 1,009,109 1,099 587 109 

Previous week..!,009,109 *1,077,862 107 

Year ago 1,068, 800 1,130,823 106 

Two years ago. .!,032,000 1,159,581 112 

Five-year average 108 

Ten-year average . 99 
*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ca- 

capacity output pacity 

April 23-30 . 505,500 491,133 97 

Previous week 505,500 528,755 105 

Year ago . 493,500 467,381 95 

Two years ago 475,000 517,528 109 

Five-year average 108 

Ten-year average 104 
*Revised. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


°, 


5-day week Flour  Ca- 

capacity output pacity 

April 23-30 479,200 439,428 92 
Previous week 479,200 *410,375 86 
Year ago 466,500 423,622 9 
Two years ago 315,000 458,178 145 
Five-year average 96 
Ten-year average 89 


Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER, in sacks 
based on five-day week: 


5-day week Wkly % 

Ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 23-30 167,250 154,987 93 
Previous week 167,250 *166,837 100 
Year ago 156,500 149,922 96 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1960-April 30, 196! 8,133,964 
July |, 1959-May |, 1960 7,999 875 

*Revised 


Canadian Price 
Adjustments 
Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect May 10 were 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
also via St. Lawrence, Churchill, 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
4%¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
cluding U.S. and territories, from 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
15%¢ bu.; from St: Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 1456 ¢ bu. The above 
adjustment prices apply to wheat 
milled in Western Canada. For 
wheat milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is %2¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 
less. « 
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Production for April 23-30 is at the left; for April 30-May 7 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- Millf Pr Juction 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills in the Northwest, South- 
April 20- west and at Buffalo, represent- 
May 7 "Previous May 1-8 May 2-9 0 ing 75% of the combined flour 
1968 oes es sid milling capacities of those 
Northwest 737,428 704,766 687,596 776,331 areas, reported production of 
Southwest 272,575 1,414,377 1,222,726 470,014 46,794 tons of millfeed for 
Buffalo 469,814 491,133 503,023 581,559 April 30-May 7 compared with 
Central and Southeast 629,198 569,987 593,493 588,237 an output of 45,539 in the cor- 
scific Coast 360,641 439,428 412,334 474,047 responding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
Totals 469,656 3,619,691 3,419,172 3,890,188 501 week of April 23-30 was 
Percentage of total U.S. output 80.0 80.0 75 75 49,256, compared to 47,228 in 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,337,070 4,524,614 the corresponding week of 
Accumulated total this month 4,337,070 1960. 
"Revised 





Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to——— PACIFIC COAST 
April 30- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
May 7 Previous May !-8, May 2-9 May 3-10 May 7 May 8 Colifornia, Oregon and Washington Mills 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 Sdey week Mane a 
Northwest 98 93 95 116 106 32,918,382 31,846,545 capacity output pacity 
Southwest 97 108 95 it 100 65,764,830 65,323,134 Apr. 30-May 7.. 479,200 360,64! 75 
Buffalo 93 97 102 122 124 22,744,451 22,895,485 Previous week .. 479,200 439,428 92 
Cc $s. € 98 89 92 103 100 27,440,685 27,538,764 vor ous —— | eee - 
entrat end “adits Two years ago .. 315,000 474,047 150 
Pacific Coast 75 92 88 150 10! 19,451,129 20,133,740 Five-year average % 


ane ous — = — Ten-year average 89 


Totals 94 98 94 116 105 168,319,477 167,737,668 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
- : 5 ae Durum products output of mills reporting 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST to THE Mevthwesteren MMLER. ta sache. 
Minneapolis Kansas City based on five-day week 
5-day week Flour %e Ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Wkly % 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity ca- pro- of ca- 


ity duction pacity 
Apr. 30-May 7.. 198,500 234,346 = 118 A one 
pr. 30-May 7 .. 297,750 271,148 9! 
Previous week 198,500 183,334 92 Apr. 30-May 7.. 167,250 57,544 94 


Year ago 231,000 195.507 a5 Previous week 297,750 314,790 106 Previous week 167,250 54,987 93 
Two years ago 237,000 221,909 94 Year ago 221,750 230,776 104 Year ago 156,500 48.747 95 
Five-year average 94 Two years ago 287,500 256,789 89 Crop year 
Ten-year average 95 Five-year average 106 production 
Ten-year average 99 1, 1960-May 7, 196 8,291,508 

1, 1959-May 8, 1960 8,148,622 





Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
tana and lowa 


City (Including Wichita ond Salina) 
5-day week Flour %e ca- 


cenciyoutat pci soyweet or oe | FILLS THE BILL 


Apr. 30-May 7.. 547,575 503,182 90 capacthy supa peciy 
Previous week 547,575 521,432 94 Apr. 30-May 7..1,009,109 001,427 99 
Year ago 494,500 492,089 100 Previous week..1,009,109 1,099,587 109 
Two years ago .. 430,500 554,422 129 Year ago 1,068,800 991,950 93 


Five-year average 104 Two years ago. .1,032,000 213.225 118 
Ten-year average 95 





Five-year average 108 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average 99 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 

Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO 

Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 5-day week a ~ en 
5-day week Flour % Ca- capacity output pacity ' 
capacit output pacity 

Apr. 30-May 7 640,200 629,198 98 


Previous week .. 640,200 569,987 89 Previn wat .. CEOS 401,199 " Industry Information 


Year ago . 643,750 593,493 92 wor om 178,508 008,023 182 
Two years ago .. 570,260 588,237 103 Two years ago .. 475,000 581,559 122 Th M I I I E R 
Five-year average . 94 Five-year average 108 e 


Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 104 
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General Mills, Inc deena 31 31% 32'/s 
Pfd. 5% ia . WY 107" 108% 109'/s 
BE | Merck & Co iccccees 77% 86'/4 85's 
Monsanto Chemical Co haw 51 44\/e 45 46'/a 
National Biscuit Co . . 85% 70'/2 80'/4 BI l/s 
; Pfd. $7 . 157 149 1532 = 155'/2 
: Pfizer, Chas = 42% 30% 40% 4! 
REPO RT Pillsbury Co 52 44\/e 46'/4 47% 
Procter & Gamble 93 73 79'/2 81 '/2 
see 
Quaker Oats Co 70 57'f 66 68 
Pfd. $6 142' 131 137 137% 
St. Regis Paper Co . 40'2 33 35'/2 36's 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Standard Brands, Inc : 64% 52'%, 60% 65 
: Le Sterling Drug 96 67 90% 91% 
ce hcg milling and allied stocks listed on the New Surditne Gtecuits, tac 16% 101% 108s 106'/2 
bee iin United Biscuit of America : 45'/2 36 36'/2 36'/ 
1, 8, Ward Baking Co waa 12% 10% 11% 11% 
= 1961 1961 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 42% 35 35% 37 
High Low Close Close Pfd 98/2 93 94% 
Allied Mills r 52% 36'/2 45 43'/2 Stocks not traded: 
Allis-Chalmers 27% 23% 25 27% Bid Asked 
American fakertes Co 43'/2 26 42"/a 42% Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 108 110 
American Cyanamid 50 42% 445% 48'/2 Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 75 79 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 43% 331 40s 40% Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd ee 95 96 
Borden 68% 55% 64% 64% St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 97 100 
Continental Baking Co 58 44% 53 53% Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pd 84" 85 
Pfd. $5.50 Mi 103 106% 109% 
Corn Products Refining Co 48% 45% 462 48% 
Pid. $7 974 1 97% THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Cream of Wheat 48% 35'/4 45'/2 45% Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 59 52 57\/ 59 American Stock Exchange: 
Pfd. $4.20 93 89% ‘ 92 May May 
Dow Chemical 78 70 71% 72% I . 
General Baking Co O'/4 7"/s B\/s BI/s —— 196! 1961 1961 
Pfd. $8 40 121% 122 1241/2 High Low Close Close 
General Foods Corp 83 68% 77 79% Burry Biscuit Corp 35'/ 19/4 31% 32% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 53 36\/4 37% 38 

Pfd. $5 103 96 98'/2 100'/2 

Pfd. $7 189% 145 145 152'/2 

cA Wagner Baking Co 10% 4 7% 6% 
& Pfd 85 70 80 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr May 


Uniformity “a EE 
// 





High Low Close Close 








h - : . Canada Bread 4.00 3.70 4.00 3.70 
the priceless quality in flour Pfd. B 50's 49, *5i%e *51%e 
Can. Bakeries 8'/2 5 5'/2 5'/4 
Can. Food Prod 7'/ 4'/2 6% 6% 
yours always with... st Pfd . 55 44% 55 53 
2nd Pfd . 55 37'/2 54/4 5! 
Catelli Food 39'/e 38 38 38 
Cons. Bakeries 8% 7% 7% 8% 
“urs Dover Ind 12" 9% 102 10 
cme = | | Pfd ‘ 10 9% 10 9% 
Federal Grain 6! 47 58 61 
Pfd 29 27% 28% 28% . 
r 
ANGELITE—cake flou Q Gen. Bakeries 9\/4 7'/4 8'/2 8'/2 
rete) 4) 3 KIN G—cookie and dough-uP jour | Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd 14'/4 12% 13% 14'/ 
flour Pfd : 101 101 *100 *97 
NG—cracker sponge 
CRACKER KI » McCabe Grain = a 33 34 *32'/e 
7 t am 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheo! gre Ogilvie Flour 52% 47 52 525 
ty flour Pfd 138 137 138 *136 
Y KING—low viscos''y 
PASTR United Grain, A 15% 15'/2 IS! 15% 
Weston, G., A . §5 39% 54 55 
B . ‘ 60 4! 58'/2 60 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 Pid. 4'/2% 95 90 94 94 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, “Less than board lot 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
beskied flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 








buses 

















_ 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY | 
































H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
London 


Cable Address: Bortrite, 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C. 3 


1 and Liverpoo 


Seething Lane 
And at Brist 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Topri,’’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ London 





= ..... __— 


Farquhar Brothers 
GLASGOW,C.2 











50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Leith - Belfast 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Liverpool - 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 





DENMARK | 
Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 











“Justesens,”” Copenhagen 





HOLLAND 











Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C 


“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

“Matlach” 


Cable Address: 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


AMSTERDAM C. 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Delight” 














Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 
“Cosmo” “Mobil” 


Cable Address: and 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





C. D. (Sandy) Hoag becomes gen- 
eral sales manager of Anderson- 
Crane Rubber Co., Minneapolis and 
Hibbing, Minn., parent company, and 
of Anderson-Crane Co., also Minne- 
apolis and Hibbing, and of Litchfield 
Machine Works, Litchfield, Minn. 
Anderson-Crane Rubber is warehouse 
distributor of conveying and power 
transmission equipment. Anderson- 
Crane engineers, designs and installs 
materials handling systems made by 
Litchfield Machine Works. R. W. 
Crane, president of the firms, also re- 
ported the addition of Ken W. Robert- 








Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 




















son and Robert P. Henry to the sales 
force. 


DCA Food Industries, Inc., New 
York, has named Victor E. Friedman 
as director of public relations. J. I. 
Sugerman, advertising manager of 
DCA, states that Mr. Friedman 
formerly headed the public relations 
department of Zlowe Co., Inc., an 
advertising agency. 


To head up its oil and shortening 
products activities, Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed Charles V. 
Gridley, Jr., as 
sales manager. He 
will succeed E. J. 
Keefe, who retires 
June 1. For the 
past five years Mr. 
Gridley has been 
district sales man- 
ager in the New 
England area for 
Capital City Prod- 
ucts. Announce- 
ment of his appointment was made 
by J. R. Herd, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


C. Vv. Gridley 


Harry A. Bullis, former board 
chairman of General Mills, Inc., and 
the man who organized and was first 
president of the Twin City Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Ac- 


countants 40 years ago, was honored 
in Minneapolis when the chapter 
observed its anniversary with a spe- 
cial dinner. Some years ago the or- 
ganization shortened its name to Na- 
tional Association of Accountants. 
The chapter divided into 
units for Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


separate 


George Hammer, baking technolo- 
gist at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, the past 10 years, has 
retired. He direct- 
ed work of the 
pilot bakery, co- 
authored AIB’s © 
study, “Effect of @ 
Calcium Stearyl-2 
Lactylate in Bread 
Made with Nonfat 
Milk Solids of 
Varying Baking 
Quality,” and has 
guided 45. special 
projects in the past 
In addition, 
mer has directed baking of 
ucts used in the 
search projects on staling, freezing 
and nutritive value of baked foods. 
Klaus J. Lorenz succeeds Mr. Ham- 
mer as baking technologist at AIB 


George Hammer 


Mr. Ham- 


all prod- 


seven years. 


institute’s basic re- 


The St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
has elected George L. Sparks. presi- 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc., 
as second vice president for the bal- 
ance of 1961, succeeding Donald F. 
Bidgood, manager, Continental Grain 
Co., now advanced to first vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Sparks currently is serving 
as vice chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council past 
president of the St. Louis Milling and 
Grain Club. Allen R. Benson, Lowell 
Hoit & Co., has been appointed as a 
director. < 


dent of 


and is a 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William « Winnipeg + Medicine Hat + Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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_ CANADIAN 
- COMMENTARY 


Attention Focused on 
Mainland China Deal 

The big deal in Canadian 
and barley with China has been tossed 
back and forth between politicians in 
a verbal battle in the House of Com- 
mons since it was announced officially 
by Agriculture Minister Alvin Ham- 
ilton May 2. Value of the transaction 
is estimated at $425 million and holds 
“prospect” of 217 million 
bushels wheat and nearly 59 million 
bushels barley to mainland China over 
period of 2% years. Includes 28 mil- 
lion bushels wheat, 17 million bushels 
barley, 1.5 million bushels in the 
form of flour sold earlier this 
and which is now moving out of the 
country. Deal also includes 2.2 mil- 
lion bushels wheat to move out of 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence ports in 
the three months ended May 31 this 
year 

This is biggest single grain contract 
negotiated for Canadian grain 
outside of the Commonwealth. Main- 
land China will pay 25% in cash, 
balance in a nine-month period. Trans- 
action announced by Mr. Hamilton 
covering the over-all amount provides 
that China will take varying amounts 
of the total during the 2'2 years, and 
on each of these occasions quantity 
and price will be negotiated. 

Chief Commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, W. C. McNamara, 
tied up the transaction in six weeks 
or so that he visited Far East seeking 
new outlets for Canadian grain. Mr 
Hamilton flew over the last week of 
April to arrange credit facilities, these 
being beyond resources of Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

While farmers, their organizations, 
grain trade and country as a whole 
are elated over announcement, poli- 
ticians carry on verbal battles over 
the issue inside and outside Com- 
mons. Agriculture Minister Hamilton 
announced the deal to Parliament in 
a manner suggesting it as a hard 
transaction. He continues to insist 
that it is such, despite fact that vary- 
ing quantities to be taken from time 
to time will be negotiated as far as 
price and amount are concerned. 

There are those who contend, how- 
ever, that transaction is an agreement 
of intent to purchase. This is where 


wheat 


sale of 


year 


ever 
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political battle rages. In addition, the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (CCF) member of Parliament 
from Saskatchewan, Hazen Argue, 
charged that the deal is a hoax, a bill 
of goods, and a transaction flimsy in 


its makeup. This Mr. Hamilton flatly 
denies. 

Those who contend the transaction 
is solely an agreement of intent to 
purchase are not discrediting pros- 
pects of the entire deal being consum- 
mated at the end of the 2% year 
period. They contend, however, that 
it is not a firm transaction 


Over-Production of 
Wheat Discussed 


Director of the Farm Management 
Department of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Prof. Hadley van Vliet has 
told Senate Land Use Committee in 





Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 








You’re sure it’s good 
if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 


Flour 


Biscuit Flour 


Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 


Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 


Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 


Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 





Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” ‘Lasalle’ "Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac” 


Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppRESSs, "GILLESPIE," SYDNEY 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables (7LUTEN Melbourne 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 


“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N. S.W., Australia 











CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 
Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











Ottawa that farmers in Western Can- 
ada will continue to grow too much 
wheat for many years. He said this 
might continue until the end of the 
century, suggested solution would be 
to take 20 million acres of poor land 
out of agricultural production. He 
sees major shifts away from self-sus- 
taining farm operations and growing 
dependence on outside income. 
os 


Rail Strike Settled; 
Tie-up Averted 

Canada’s nation-wide rail strike 
has been settled, and threat to com- 
plete tie-up of movement of all com- 
modities, particularly grain and grain 
products to meet overseas demands, 
is ended. Two-year dispute between 
railways and their employees was set- 
tled May 4, with increases retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1960. It terminates at the 
end of this year. Barring other fac- 
tors not related to railway transporta- 
tion, there should be no lull in heavy 
movement of Canadian grain and 
grain products to overseas destina- 


tions. 
s 


Wheat Board Wants 
To Move Durum 

Canadian Wheat Board wants to 
move durum wheat into lakehead posi- 
tions speedily as possible. Elevator 
agents at country points are being 
requested to contact growers with the 
purpose of making deliveries early. 
To assist elevator companies in mak- 
ing shipments, the board is granting 
permission, subject to certain provi- 
sions, for bulkheading of any durum 
grade wheat with any other grade or 
type of grain for shipment in boxcars 
to Fort William and Port Arthur ter- 
minal elevators. 

- 

Briefs on Tariffs 


To Be Heard 


Submissions regarding the maxi- 


mum tariffs of charges to be made by 
managers of elevators under the pro- 
visions of the Canada Grain Act, for 
the year ending July 31, 1962, will 
be heard in Montreal June 15. Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
announced that hearings would be 
held in the exchange hall, Board of 
Trade Building. Those wishing to pre- 
sent briefs must submit four copies 
to office of the secretary in Winnipeg 
not less than six days before the 
meeting. 


New York Flour 
Distributors Meet 


The New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, meeting in regular 
monthly session, covered a number 
of subjects, including committee re- 
ports, plans for a winter social event, 
and national convention attendance. 

Committee reports were given by 
Arnie Reinertsen, membership; Larry 
Herman, entertainment, on plans for 
a winter social affair; Vito Dondiego 
and Charles Newman, distributors’ 
committee, and Al Berg, tax commit- 
tee. 

Charles Metzendorf, president, re- 
ported on plans for attendance at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors to 
be held at the Hilton Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh May 26-28. 

Mr. Metzendorf announced that 
the New York group would partici- 
pate in the convention. The delegates 
will be headed by Ernest Brehm, na- 
tional vice president, and George Fen- 
ster, national director. Delegates from 
the New York association will in- 
clude Joseph Reischutz, Mr. Dondie- 
go, Henry Meyenberg, Michael La- 
Rosa, Walter Stockman, A. B. Rein- 
ertsen, Elton Vineberg, Mr. Newman, 
Saul C. Wooster, Otto Brehm, Alfred 
Stegel and Mr. Metzendorf. « 














QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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SBA Members Advised to Give Thought 
To Labor Relations, Quality of Product 
At Annual Convention in Palm Beach 


Members of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., meeting for their annual con- 
vention in Palm Beach, Fla., mixed 
in liberal portions of serious “indus- 
try talk,” fun and recreation, plus a 
gesture of tribute to a couple of bak- 
ing veterans. 

For down-to-earth discussion of 
industry problems, SBA had as its 
key speaker Clifton R. Scarborough, 
vice president and 
sales manager of 
S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, 
N.J. Mr. Scarbor- 
ough titled his ad- 
dress “Resurgence 
in Dixie,” from 
which basis he 
launched into 
some of the 
changes which are 
occurring in the 
South’s baking industry. 

He called for “more thought to 
labor relations and quality produc- 
tion.” “The current is running strong- 
ly our way at present,” said Mr. Scar- 
borough, referring to labor problems. 
“As more and more northern indus- 
tries uproot their factories and move 
South — where they are closer to 
sources of raw materials—it must 
follow that greater demands will be 
placed upon bakers in this region.” 


C. R. Scarborough 


Citing changing population patterns 
and the influx of new workers in their 
areas, he urged SBA members to exer- 


cessful bakers have made a fetish of 
limiting product lines to such items 
as are readily adaptable to high-speed, 
streamlined mechanical production 
methods.” 

According to Mr. Scarborough, this 
is a “short sighted” policy. He pointed 
to what he believes is a threat from 
the long range competitor, just wait- 
ing in the North and watching for 
market opportunities through offering 
frozen food products, to pick up 


cise care in maintaining good em- 
ployee relations. 

Turning to the subject of product 
quality, the speaker stated that “many 
of the South’s most progressive, suc- 


{ISB A: 


OFFICERS OF SBA “caught in action” during one of their business sessions 
at the 47th annual convention in Palm Beach, Fla., are, left to right: Benson 
L. Skelton, Atlanta, president of the association; Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs 
Baking Co. of South Miami, Fla., chairman of the board, and R. H. Bennett, 
Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta, SBA vice president. 


+ 


. ST ere 


° & 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SALES Winnipeg, Man. 


OFFICES 


‘MLM 


Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B.C. 
FINEST QUALITY 
PRODUCTS, 
MEALS. 


EXPORTERS OF CANADA'S 
FLOURS AND OTHER GRAIN 
ALSO VEGETABLE OILS AND 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED 


Quebec City * Montreal ¢« Prescott «+ Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 
Chatham * Sarnia * St. Boniface « Medicine Hat * Calgary * New Westminster 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg. e Kansas City, Mo. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO., INC. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR-FEED 
P. O. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomestic 


1116 
One Be 


BALA 


Barclay Building 


Imont Avenue 


CYNWYD, PA 








FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 

120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 


Rm. 520 








J. H. BLAKE 


FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 








NAtiona! 2-3344-—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E J. BURKE 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











business which the southern baker 
offers him by default. 

Also on the program was Robert 
R. Richardson, Atlanta attorney. Mr. 
Richardson represented SBA in_ its 
recent joint efforts with allied inter- 
ests to retain equitable freight rates 
on flour and grain products. In his 
address, Mr. Richardson told mem- 
bers of the association that “millions 
of dollars have been saved” through 
the legal action taken. 

Approximately 300 bakers and 
guests attended the convention. On 
the recreational side they participated 
in golf, fishing, shuffleboard and card 
tournaments. 


Veterans Honored 

SBA paid tribute to W. E 
organizer and director of the W. E. 
Long Co., now retired, and Gordon 
Smith, founder of Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala., the man who was 
instrumental in formation of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry in 
1920. 

Mr. Long, among his numerous 
accomplishments for the baking in- 
dustry, promoted wrapped bread, es- 
tablished the first laboratory for ex- 
clusive use of wholesale bakers, the 
initial accounting system permitting 
bakers to make comparative costs, and 
also gave strong support to the de- 
velopment of sliced bread. 

Plaques honoring their accomplish- 
ments were presented to both Mr. 
Long and Mr. Smith by Jodean P 
Cash, Fuchs Baking Co. of South 
Miami, Fla., board chairman of SBA. 

James P. Buchanan, Craig’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Columbus, Ga., gen- 
eral chairman for the convention 


Long, 


was 


Minnesota Allieds 
Elect New Officers 


Carl H. Anderson, 
Cities Co., was elected president of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry during the allied 
trades meeting held May 9 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the Minnesota Bakers Assn. in Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Anderson succeeds Hartvig A. 
Anderson, Minnesota Paper & Cord- 
age Co., who automatically remains 
as a director of the Minnesota group 
Ken W. Wakershauser, THE North- 
western MILLER, was elected vice 
president; Elmer E. Hoelscher, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

As new directors, the allied men 
elected Robert Larson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; George E. Ruud, S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., and Paul F 
Fischer, Fischer’s United Supply & 
Equipment Co. « 


Galco Twin 


F CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


Re 
As 33 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢$¢¢ 





HELP WANTED 








BAKERY SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Major milling company needs men capable 
of operating cake and specialty section of 
a large wholesale bakery, also bakers ex- 
perienced in retail bakery and specialty 
shop operations. Some college preferred 
but require at least high school and trade 
school education. Must be free to travel 
calling on bakery trade to demonstrate 
and service new line of bakery products 
Write Ad No. 6861, THE Northwestern 
MILLER, Minneapolis 40, Minn., giving full 
background. All replies kept confidential. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Obituaries 


ERWIN (JACK) BERMEL, 62, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Pittsburgh, at 
his home May 7, following a stroke 
Mr. Bermel represented Eagle Roller 
Mills for many years. He is survived 
by his wife and three sons 


LEWIS V. GRAVES, 59, director 
of purchases for Burrus Feed Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, May | at a hos- 
pital in Fort Worth. Mr. Graves had 
been associated with the Burrus firm 
in Fort Worth about 20 years. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, one daughter 
and a sister. He was a first cousin to 
Jack P. Burrus, president of Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, 


Texas. 


JAMES A. LANGLEY, 61, pro- 
duction manager of Criswell Baking 
Co., Atlanta, in Atlanta following a 
brief illness. He had been with Cris- 
well since 1942. Mr. Criswell origi- 
nally entered the baking business in 
his father’s bakery, Langley Home 
Bakery, Atlanta. Survivors are his 
wife, one son, three and a 
brother. « 


sisters 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
May 10 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 

Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattie 

Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent .... $5.15@5.25 $5.66@5.76 $6.21 @6.34 . ' 8. . 
Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 5.56@5.60 6.11@6.24 re i 
First clear ea ph aoe % Tae Oe wives ~~ | 6 5.91@6.0! 5.20@5.48 
(ee Th ea © of ea 6.46@6.59 
*Family 6.15@7.2 .@7.20 6.90@7.20 
*Bakers fancy cake aka staid a ee 
**Straight grade cracker flour > ie cee a 
*Pastry 6c aes Jace sac ‘ Divas 
Rye, white 7 ee 3.84@3.94 3 4.12@4.22 
Rye, medium ’ one Bac 3.64@3.74 r 3.92@4.02 
Rye, dark ; ee ee 3.09@3.19 : 3.09@3.19 

@ 
Toronto Winnipeg 

*Spring top patent 0 sae rGnthe $6.30@6.35 $6.25@6.45 
i. pe etree sper oe sce 5.00@5.15 4.76@4.95 
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Semolina 


MILLFEED 
May 10 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Minneapolis Kansas City. Chicag Seattle 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
Bran .........$40.50@41.00 $35.50@36.00 $37.00@37.50 $30.00@30.50 $43.00@43.50 $37.00@37.50 $ .@ 
Std. midds. ... 38.00@38.50 33.00@33.50 Doe 30.50@31 .00 44.00@44.50 38.00@38.50 ...@ Ps os 
Red dog ... 44.00@45.00 Es "tevd one Jae «ase so 47.00@47.50 ee ...@48.50 @44.50 
Ne iL, 37.00@37.50 31.00@31.50 Bek Rare OLAS ...@. Dae 
es ee ees cheat orks 1 ces eS, ee cu ee aD pale Gs ....@41.50 @37.50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto : ais $52.00@53.00 $52.00@53.00 $55.00@56.00 
kan GUNG Spb an's hie de suas ale ov 39.00@40.00 40.00@42.00 . .-@42.00 
*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 ib. papers. 
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ing fair, its harder for your enemies 
to kick you in the pants.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Oh, but I couldn’t possibly leave 
mother!” 

“Don’t worry —she can go with 
you.” 


¢¢¢ Son: “Daddy, is Rotterdam a bad 
word?” 


With both motors of his plane 
hopelessly on fire, this pilot showed 
classic courage. As he donned a para- 
chute, he shouted to the passengers: 

“Don’t anybody panic. I’m going 
for help now.” 


¢¢¢ 


An advantage of the little car is 
that you can sling it over your shoul- 
der and burp it when the carburetor 
is flooded. 

¢¢ ¢ 


“If you lean over backwards in be- 


Father: “No, son.” 

Son: “Well, my teacher has touched 
poison ivy and I hope it'll rotterdam 
arm off.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


There was a man in our town 
The chump thought he was wise, 
He swore (it was his policy), 
He’d never advertise. 

But one day he advertised, 

And thereby hangs a tale— 

His ad was set in 6-point type, 
And headed “Sheriff's Sale.” 


“Your new boy friend has just 
asked me if he may marry you, and 
I have given my consent,” dad said. 
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Yes, we are one of the nation’s 10 largest flour mills... 


BUT...There’s 
a difference 
between 
BIGGEST 


ATORY ~} 
tts 


4 * et See 





The more diversified a milling firm becomes, the more difficult it is 
to give efficient “One Call’ service. That is why Bay State cen- 
tralizes sales and baker information service in Winona, Minnesota, 
all under ““One Roof”. This is one of the keys to our well-known 
quality control and bakery service. 

As millers supplying bakery flour exclusively, we have natur- 
ally developed greater ability to serve this market. The baker is 
Bay State’s only customer, only interest, only responsibility. We 
serve him best because we know him best! 


MILLERS or Oe EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Winona, Minnesota 


MILLS: Winona, Minnesota; Leavenworth, Kansas 





He’s counting on you. 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life 
he’d be lost without it. To him, bread is what you 
reach for when you’re hungry. Bread is what you 
spread peanut butter and jelly on; or you mop up 
good gravy with it. 

Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has 
been, down through the centuries. And today’s 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


bread is better than ever before in the history of 
the world. But he isn’t interested in all that. 
Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and even the hole 
tastes good. 

General Mills stands behind the bakers of 
\merica, as they stand behind our children’s 
healthy growth. 

General 


a 
Mills 











